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THE UNDERACHIEVERS! 


We’re offering no prizes for guessing why EVERWARM 
Polypropylene Thermalwear is today’s colourful cure for the 
common cold! 

You’ve only got to try it to experience its outstanding ability 
to keep you warm and dry — no more clammy feeling or 
unpleasant rash through wet garments rubbing against 
your skin. The miracle polypropylene Meraklon fibre used 
in EVERWARM Thermalwear has a very high resistance to 
abrasion, stretch and tear and can be worn safely against 
sensitive skin. 

EVERWARM Polypropylene Thermalwear also has very high 
insulating capabilities and uses the lightest fibre known to 
man, which possesses the lowest thermal conductivity of all 
fibres. Its extreme lightness and resistance to moisture will 
allow you to rinse your garment out at night and wear it the 
next day! 

Colours Navy, white, aqua, black, red, pink. 

Stripes — pink/blue, red/green, blue/yellow, 
navy/white, aqua/pink. 

Made in New Zealand 


Meraklon' Polypropylene Fibre 


Styles 

Short or long sleeve crew neck tops — normal or 
heavyweight. 

Long Johns with or without fly — normal or heavyweight. 
Polo neck tops with or without zip — normal or heavyweight. 
Socks, gloves and balaclavas. 

Singlets, V neck short sleeves, jock pants — normal weight. 


EVERWARM 

Polypropylene ^ 
Thermalwear 

Australian Distributor: 

REFLEX SPORTS PTY LTD 

Telephone (02) 977-7444. 

New Zealand Distributor: 

SURVIVAL APPAREL LTD 

Telephone 64 (3) 793-079. 
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Dennis Kemp 

Wilderness lovers lose a friend 


▲ WHEN DENNIS KEMP, A REGULAR VISITOR 
from the UK, died in a rockclimbing accident 
at Mt Arapiles, Victoria, on 23 April, Australian 
climbers and other wilderness lovers lost a 
dear friend. We told in Wild Information of Wild 
no 3, which included a photo of Dennis, how 
he had retired in his mid-50s to become a 
full-time climber and had come to Australia for 
the first time, at age 58, in 1981. He visited 
Australia almost every year after that and 
became one of the most widely known, well 
liked and respected climbers in Australia. His 
friendships spanned all nationalities and age 
groups, including the youngest. 



Above, ever the optimist, Dennis Kemp starts the long 
journey home from Natimuk, near Mt Arapiles in 
western Victoria; early 1980s. Chris Baxter. Right, 
Chris on the first ascent of Murph Delivers the Goods 
(grade 17), Bundaleer, Grampians, Victoria. Stephen 
Hamilton 

Dennis was aware of the unique quality of 
the Australian climbing experience and 
strongly held the view that its beauty and 
freedom should be vigorously protected. As 
recently as the Jul-Dec 1989 issue of Rock, I 
wrote in the Editorial: ‘No one has spoken 
more eloquently for retaining the unique 
qualities of the Australian climbing experience 
than veteran English climber, Dennis Kemp. 
His example and encouragement have 
assisted...in (the) ongoing fight to save 
Australia's best rockclimbing area (Mt 
Arapiles) from interference by administrative 
bureaucracy, and commercial interests...’ 
Dennis brought coolness, reason, selfless¬ 
ness and fair play to an issue that has not often 
seen these qualities. 

That Dennis died, aged 67, on a grade-23 
climb tells much of this extraordinary man who 
lived life to its fullest. (After seconding a West 
German climber, Jurgen Beisswenger, on the 


main part of Birdman of Alcatraz, Dennis led 
the short, easy section to the top. There he 
anchored himself to a large block and had just 
been taken off belay by the German when 
Dennis and the block both fell. Beisswenger 
grabbed the ropes between them but, despite 
sustaining severe rope-burn, was unable to 
arrest the fall.) 

This accident, following the death of an 
experienced professional climbing instructor, 
Dennis Brown (45), at Mt Arapiles in February, 
has already raised the inevitable bureaucratic 
call for regulation. There are few more 
experienced climbers than these two, and 
greater controls, short of completely dracon¬ 
ian measures, would almost certainly not have 
prevented these accidents, both from the 
cliff-top. Dennis Kemp understood that climb¬ 
ing can be dangerous and that the risks are 
part of it. It would be a terrible irony if the death 
of one who understood and accepted this so 
well, who fought so strongly and argued so 
cogently against regulation, proved to be the 
catalyst for more rules and regulations that 
would be contrary to what he lived for. 

Wild Things 

▲ LAST ISSUE, NUMBER 36, THE COVER PRICE 
of Wild was increased to $5.95. This, the first 
increase in over two years, was foreshadowed 
in the Editorial in Wild no 34. It was, to a large 
extent, brought about by the extraordinary and 
discriminatory step by Australia Post referred 
to in that issue, whereby magazines with a 
cover price over an arbitrary level pay postage 
at a rate several times that paid by magazines 
with cover prices immediately below that level. 
(Unless their size and strength is such as to 
secure themselves very favourable, unpub¬ 
lished, postal rates in private deals with 
Australia Post.) This, of course, works against 
high quality, small circulation magazines, 
including conservation (such as Habitat) and 
literary titles, and favours cheap, mass 
circulation publications such as ‘tits ‘n’ bums’ 
magazines. This move by that new-look 
corporate dynamo, Australia Post, fails the 
most basic tests of both equity and business 
sense. The result for us is a cost increase so 
massive that, unfortunately, we haven’t yet 
seen the last of cover price increases which 
will have to flow from it. 

Meanwhile that other great government 
monopoly, Telecom Australia, has announced 
that it is changing the prefix of our telephone 
numbers—the new numbers, effective now, 
are (03) 826 8482 and, for mail orders 
(including subscriptions), (03) 826 8483. 

Giant Australian Geographic magazine 
recently ceased distribution through shops 
and has since been available only on 
subscription largely because of the waste 
involved when unsold newsagent copies are 
destroyed. Even with recycling, many 



consider this an unsatisfactory situation, 
particularly with so much pressure on our 
forests. Whilst we are not in a position to follow 
Australian Geographic's lead in this, 
thoughtful readers may prefer to take personal 
action to prevent this waste and make their 
own choice to subscribe to Wild rather than 
buy it over the counter. 

It nearly caught us unawares—we’ve been 
publishing Wild for almost a decade! But 
planning for the bumper tenth anniversary 
issue (only three issues off) is already under 
way. We are determined to make it truly a 
‘special issue’ to celebrate this landmark and 
show our thanks for the remarkable support 
you’ve given us, from those first faltering steps 
into the publishing wilderness to the 
extraordinary following we now enjoy. It’ll be 
much bigger and better—and include special 
offers to readers. Let us have your ideas to 
make this an issue that will be remembered 
well into the next decade. ▲ 


Chris Baxter 
Managing Editor 
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WhyGamble? 

If you are lucky, a garbage bag might 
keep your things dry. But why take a chance? 
Tough, innovative vinyl packs, totes, bags, 
sacs and organizers with welded seams, tie 
downs, straps and easy closures seal out water 
day after day. Write for our free brochure or 
ask your dealer about 
Cascade Designs Dry Bags. 



Your seal of assurance 
Double closure strips seal 
bags easily and reliably 

By the makers of 


y&LLCoAc ‘DcdUtyKi L 


DRYBAGS 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 46 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675. 


SHOSEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its firbres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 


For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 
canvas, and 
other fabrics 
SILICONE- 
WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 
available. 
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EXTREME TENT 


42 litres. Waterproofed high-density nylon 
fabric. Top loading. Draw-string closure. 
Map pocket. Compression-straps. Fully 
adjustable contoured, padded harness. 
Lumbar support and hip-belt. Internal 
frame. 

LEOPARD 


70 litres. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Two-way main compartment with bottom 
access. Dual buckle system on front day 
pack. Internal frame, fully adjustable 
harness. Zippered harness cover. 
Shoulder-strap. Designed for travellers. 

EXTREME 


35 litres. PU-coated high-density nylon 
with Cordura base. Large zippered 
compartment with removable foam mat. 
Padded back and shoulder-straps. 


(3 person) 

Twin entrance. 

Size 240 x 180/160 x 
110 cm. Weight 3.0 kg. 
Made of flame-retardant 
nylon taffeta. Both fly and 
floor have 1,000 mg PU 
coating. Available with 
fibreglass or 8.5 mm alloy 
poles. Fly attachment to 
tent by quick-release buckle 
system. 


PACIFIC 


(3 person) 

Size 240 x 180 x 105 cm. 
Weight 2.9 kg. Made of 
flame-retardant nylon taffeta. 
Fly has 1,000 mg PU 
coating. Floor has 1,500 mg 
PU coating on high-density 
nylon. 8.5 mm outside 
diameter shock-corded 
aluminium poles. Fly 
attachment to inner tent by 
quick-release buckle system 
and front vestibule on fly. 


CADDIS TENT 


Caribee rucksacks and tents are available from 
department stores and outdoor/disposal stores. 
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Get equipped at Brisbane’s largest adventure store where quality and service come first. Specializing in 
overseas travel, bushwalking and a full range of accessories. All top-quality brand names stocked. 

SPECIALS! 

Clothing 

Milair Jacket 
Polarplus Jacket 

Tents 

Eureka! Bike ’n’ Hike 
Hallmark Solo 
Bushgear Jagungal 
Sleeping Bags 
Bushgear 700 grams 
Mont 500 grams 
Mont Superdown bags . 
free silk liner 
Packs 

Outgear Kakadu 


SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 


Intertrek 


K2 140 Wickham St, Fortitude Valley, Qld 4006 


Phone (07) 854 1340 


ULTRA WARM 
ULTRA LIGHT 
ULTRA EXPENSIVE 


If you need ULTRA performance from your sleeping bag, then 
the J&H ULTRA Series is for you. 

ULTRA DOWN Hand-plucked white Siberian goose down. 
Nobody does it better. See for yourself. At four times the price 
of standard superdown, nor should they! 

ULTRA FABRIC Special down allows us to use a special fabric. 
It’s 10% lighter than the usual lightweight nylons—so light that 
it is only downproof with our hand-plucked down. 


ULTRA DESIGNS Those old hands know that J&H leads 
innovative design for high performance—from our Vertical-Cross 
baffle system to our trapezoidal foot. Sleeping bags from the 
ULTRA Series are designed for alpine-style Himalayan climbing, 
ski touring and ultra-light backpacking. 

See your specialist J&H sleeping-bag dealer for further details of 
the ULTRA Series. 

While some make claims, others do! 


J&H WARMTH 
IN A WILDERNESS 
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Manufactured in New Zealand by Hallmark International 
19 Gow Street, Mosgiel and 143 Kent Street, Frankton, Hamilton 


Hallmark International Dealers 

New South Wales ACT 

Southern Cross Equipment — 4 stores Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
The Great Outdoor Centre QUEENSLAND 

Coast Camping Centre Zermatt 

Scout Outdoor Centres — 6 stores k- 2 Base Camp 
Armidale Outdoors The Camping Centre 


PHOENIX I AND 
PHOENIX II: 

75 and 85 litre tramping packs 
built to perform. These packs 
feature the revolutionary 
centra harness system NZ 
Pat No. 222201 applied for, 
which is unsurpassed for 
comfort and ease of 
adjustment. Full of practical 
features such as separate 
sleeping bag compartments, 

4 large capacity contoured 
zipped pockets, made from 
super tough, breathable ultra 
12 canvas. 


THE GREAT ESCAPE: 

A travel pack to be proud of. Absolutely 
fully featured and crafted from attractive 
but tough PU coated cordura fabric. The 
centra harness system has a zip away 
cover. Some of the many features 
include zip off Daypack, separate 
sleeping bag compartment, carry 
handles, shoulder straps and 
compression straps. 
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If Michael had been worrying about his pack.. 



Weathertight expandable 

lid for large loads. 

Wide top opening for 

easy, convenient access. 

Lid pocket with zip 
openings front and back. 

Top compression strap 

underneath lid. 

Individually made by one 

machinist for strict quality 
control and craftmanship. 

Waterproof nylon sleeve 
back panel doubles as 
map pocket or insulation 
pad storage. 

Fabric option, 12oz 
waterproof canvas or 1000 
denier Cordura nylon. 

Double material base for 

maximum durability. 

Colour option. 


Adjustable harness system 

fits each individual back 
for total comfort and 
performance. 

Extra-length compression 
side straps for attaching 
additional items. 

Anatomically shaped 
shoulder straps — dual 
foam, rolled-edge 
construction for comfort. 

Double reinforced 
stitching on every fabric 
edge; overlocked to 
prevent fraying and seam 
failure. 


Fixed hip belt transfers 
load to hips for comfort 
and efficiency. 


External side-sleeve 
pockets, easy access for 
camera, Walkman, 
sunscreen etc. 


we wouldn’t have been doing our job. 


The last thing you would want to 
worry about on the first solo 
traverse of the Southern Alps is 
your pack. To prevent these fears, 
Michael Abbott contacted Fairydown 
before he set out. He wanted the 
best pack available and he found it 
— the Terra Nova. 

From the outside, most packs 
look the same, but performance is 


another story. If you want a pack 
that is going to perform, ask 
someone who knows. 

After 68 Passes, 1600km and 
130 days over rough, isolated 
terrain, Michael said this about his 
Terra Nova; 

“The pack was excellent and by far 
the best designed and ruggedly 
made that I have used.” 


So don’t be fooled by flashy 
images. When you choose a pack, 
choose Fairydown. 
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LOOKING FOR 
X-COUNTRYSKI BARGAINS? 

You will find them all af ALPSPORT 



SAWPIT CREEK 

THE ALPINE 
ACCOMMODATION 
COMPLEX 

KOSCIUSKO NATIONAL PARK 

Only 15 mins from Jindabyne and Perisher Valley 

★ CHALETS 6-berth, fully self- 
contained, very comfortable and clean. 

★ CARAVAN PARK All sites with 
power and sewer, in bushland setting. 

★ CAMPING GROUND 
Tidy, natural setting. 

THE PERFECT HOLIDAY FOR THE SNOW 
ADVENTURER AND THE REAL NATURE LOVER 
Highest all-season tourist park in Australia 
BOOKINGS AND ENQUIRIES 

064 56 2224 

Kosciusko Road, Sawpit Creek 
PMB 66, Cooma 2630 
Your Hosts — Paul and Gwen Nossiter 



Telemark/Touring 
Skis 

were $350 


ROSSIGNOL 
j Light touring SKIS 

l with bindings 
J includes 
J Boots & Poles 

i were $287. 



ASOLO EXTREME 
Heavy Duty Telemark 
Boots - supreme 
quality 


e $319 


UL 


GIPRON SHERPA ! 

■ Adjustable telescopic ■ 

ime A\ Ski Poles- a\ 

J^k i the ultimate ^^k i-1 h-^| |—i i—i rr— 

.du*Ti ! Touring/Telemark j ill I s ! |s|§ 

JiW j m $90 ;<02) 858 5844 


Come and see us for Snow 
Tents, Backpacks, Sleeping 
Bags, Stoves, Gore-Tex pants 
& Jackets. Thermal underwear 
& all Accessories. 
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Your One Stop' Adventure Shop 


1045-47 VICTORIA ROAD, WEST RYDE NSW 2114 




ROCKCLIMBING 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe¬ 
ty record. 

REGULAR COURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and res¬ 
cue at the Grampians and Mt 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

By arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
school camps, and year-12 outdoor 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 
CONSULTANT 
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CLIP MATE 


Finally, a lockback that’s ready for the 
great outdoors. The handle is a Cold 
Steel exclusive...slightly yielding to the 
touch and deeply chequered for a 
„ r _.j, non-slip finish. And now it’s teamed up 
with America’s most popular blade shape, the clip 
point! Meet the new Clip Mates™...featuring razor- 
sharp blades of patented San Mai III™ forge-laminated 
stainless steel, light weight, ultra-slim profile and a handle you’ll 
love to get a grip on. See all three handy sizes at a better dealer 
and find the one that’s right for you. 

BLADE 3Vi" 88mm RRP $125.00 
BLADE 2Vz" 63mm RRP $99.00 
BLADE Vh" 37mm RRP $49.00 


EAGLE IND (USA) RAPPELLING HARNESSES 


The Adjustable Rappelling Harness 

This harness was designed for rappelling under any 
conditions. If all the stitching in this harness were to 
break, and you were wearing it correctly, you wouldn’t 
tall out. It is made from all mil spec type 13 and type 
8 parachute harness. One size fits all. You can adjust 
the back strap and saddle pieces for proper fit and 
comfort. There is an accessory loop for carrying needed 
extra equipment. Colours: Black and Od.RRP $75.00 


The Phillips Rappelling Harness (PRH) 

This harness comes with a D-ring on the front for 
standard rappelling and one on the rear for Australian- 
style abseiling. The waist and leg straps are adjustable 
for proper fit. The harness, like all our rappelling 
harnesses and belts, is made from mil spec nylon 
webbing. All the hardware is mil spec. Colours: Black 
and Od. RRP $98.00 


DEALER ENQUIRIES WELCOME 
AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTOR: JINLI IMPORTS 
340 HIGH STREET, KANGAROO FLAT, BENDIGO, VIC 3555 
PH (054) 47 7142 FAX (054) 47 0044 
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# CAMP TRAILS PACKS 



pression-straps and diagonal 
compression-straps which 
draw the weight down to the 
hip belt. Yoke-ladder harness 
system adjustable in 4 
positions. Lightweight yet 
durable. Made from 500 dn 
Kodra nylon. 

INTERNAL STAYS 
Med: 61cm Lrg: 66cm 
DIMENSIONS 
Med: 81 x 36 x 24cm 
Lrg: 86 x 36 x 24cm 
CAPACITY 
Med: 48-61 litres 
Lrg: 57-70 litres 
WEIGHT 

Med: 1.93kg Lrg: 2.01kg 


Camp#Trails 


Available from selected specialty outdoor shops throughout Australia 

Camp Trails, from the people who bring you Eureka Tents 
ENQUIRIES: TELEPHONE (03) 699 1055 



snowgum 

An Australian 
Original 


Clothes that are well thought 
out and well made. The sort 
of clothes that you reach for 
when you want to feel 
comfortable, and that last 
long enough to have 
memories built into them. 
Sizes 66, 71, 76, 81, 86, 
91, 96 & 101 cm 
Colours Khaki, Charcoal, 
Mid-Blue, Tequila 
Gold. 

Shorts, Long Shorts, Pants 

SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 

PO Box 128, Cambridge Park 
NSW 2750 Australia 
Telephone (047) 21 4477 
Fax (047) 31 2293 
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CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
PARAPENTE 


Melbourne 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03)670 7252 

Sydney 

Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 956 8099 
Adelaide 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 
Brisbane 

Back Track Adventures 
Ph (07) 368 4987 


ALPINE 

GUIDES 


The te 
for all 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph (05621) 834 
Fax(05621)898 


Select your Eureka Tent now 
from the exciting range at these 
selected specialty outdoor shops. 


Eureka! 

P.O. Box 1201, City Road, 
South Melbourne 3205. 
Facsimile: (03) 699 1924 
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KAKADU-KIMBERLEY 


June to September: The Dry 

Beat the midwinter blues. Treat yourself to a tropical trek through a land 
where winter never comes. Perfect weather greets you daily as you amble 
along through a land without tracks or trails. Step into a rock shelter and 
step back in time as you admire a painting so old that it was ancient when 
the pyramids were built. Stop at a pool and slip into the crystal-clear water 
anytime you feel like a swim. 



THE 
CROSS 
COUNTRY 
SKI 
SPECIALISTS 


Short sleeves suffice by day. At night you sit quietly around the campfire 
before snuggling down in your sleeping bag under a blanket of stars. From 
the rugged escarpment of Kakadu to the rounded domes of the Bungles, 
Willis's Walkabouts has something to offer every bushwalker. 

October to December: The Build Up 

Although the aboriginal people could distinguish six seasons in Kakadu, 
the climate is all too often represented as having only two: Wet and Dry. 
No one who has spent time in the north can fail to distinguish a third, the 
Build Up. 

Months without rain have parched the land. Temperature and humidity 
slowly build up to peak levels. Great, fluffy clouds fill the skies. The land 
lies waiting. 

Suddenly the wind springs up. Temperatures drop dramatically. Rain 
buckets down as lightning flashes and thunder roars with an intensity that 
has to be experienced to be believed. Then it is over and still once more. 
Trees burst into bloom. New growth covers the land with a blanket of 
green almost as you watch. Every day brings new pools and more flowers. 
This is a time to relax and enjoy the changing landscape. 

South America 

Chile & Argentina: 

7 1 / 2 Weeks Beginning November 1990 

This trip is unlike any other tour now on the market. If one area turns out 
to be especially good, we have the flexibility to spend extra time. If another 
is somewhat disappointing, we can move on. The trip includes Iguazu 
Falls, the nature reserves of the Valdes Peninsula, a boat trip through the 
Chilean fiords and a number of bushwalks of up to a week in the Andean 
Parks on both sides of the border. Willis's Walkabouts collects a guide’s 
fee of $ 1295. All other expenses are on a share basis with the guide paying 
an equal share. 

Write or phone for a free brochure. (Please spei 
'South America' if you want details of that trip). 

Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner NT 0810 
Phone(089) 852134 
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• Australia’s Largest 
Adventure Hire 

• Exclusive Demo Hire 

• Try Before You Buy 

alpina 

NEW! 

NBC 2000 

• XC Adventure Shop 

KOSCIUSKO 

ADVENTURES 

• XC Ski School & 
Adventure Courses 

• White-water Rafting 

• White-water Canoeing 

• Mountain Biking 

• Horse Riding 

• Bushwalking 




THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
Thredbo Turnoff Jindabyne 
Ph (064) 56 2922 . 

Fax (064) 56 2836 / 

PO Box 72 ^ 

Jindabyne 


NSW 2627 
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AJAY’S FIT BOOTS 
WILD TOLD YOU 

See WALKING BOOT SURVEY WILD no 28 1988 pages 61-5 


While conducting this survey, I noticed j 
distinct differences between shops. Ajay’s i 
' Snow Country Sports at Heathmont in ( 
Melbourne took a particularly thorough line. , 
Staff measure customers’ feet with a sizing \ 
gauge, which I hadn’t seen since being fitted 
I for school shoes. Once this is done, they make 
| a visual assessment, and are then able to r 
recommend particular boots which would fit \ 
the customer well. In fact, they are so confident 
of their fitting, they offer a ‘money back-fit , 
guarantee’. 


Unfortunately, not all shops are so { 
) progressive. I couldn’t help but wonder whether s 
something as difficult as matching feet to boots > 
should be left in the hands of untrained shop ; 


Great equipment for 
Bushwalking, Skiing, Trekking, 
Travelling & Climbing. Let Ajay’s 
trained staff help you make the 
right decision. 


TELEMARK SKIERS 


ASOLO ULTIMATE AND EXTREME TELEMARK BOOTS 
DON’T MISS OUT—LIMITED STOCK AVAILABLE 

ATOMIC TELEMARK ‘OT’ SKIS—PHIL’S FAVOURITE SKIS 
Amazingly versatile and loads of fun 


PRESENT THIS VOUCHER TO SAVE 


SAVE $50 


ON THE PRICE OF THE 
NEW ATOMIC ‘OT’ & BINDINGS 


AVAILABLE WHILE STOCKS LAST. VALID TILL 30/7/1990. 


WE’VE GOT THE LOT 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


115 CANTERBURY RD HEATHMONT. PH: (03)7204647 











Dynamic Ropes 
Spectra Cords & Slings 
Nylon Cords 
Static Ropes - proudly 
made in Austrailia 
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Going to the Ball? 

Access battle resolved—for now 


Balls Pyramid. Agreement was recently 
reached out of court in a long-running dispute 
over access for rockclimbers to Balls Pyramid, 
a spectacular rock stack in the Pacific Ocean 
near Lord Howe Island (see Information, Wild 
no 24). This case may well prove to be of 
importance in the future to others who seek 
adventure in any form on public land. 

In July 1986 the minister then administering 
the Lord Howe Island Act adopted a plan of 
management for the island which contained a 
provision banning recreational rockclimbing 
on Balls Pyramid. An earlier draft plan of 
management had indicated that climbing 
would be permitted by the Lord Howe Island 
Board to individuals considered ‘...suitably 
experienced and responsible rock climbers, 
[provided] that all rubbish...will be removed 
from the pyramid when the climbers leave, 
and that bird breeding will not be disturbed’; 
the reason for the change was not announced. 

Australian Geographic Pty Ltd and its 
managing director, Dick Smith, pursued the 
matter and eventually brought an action in the 
NSW Land and Environment Court against the 
Lord Howe Island Board and its minister. They 
argued among other things that the adoption 
of the plan was invalid and that the prohibition 
of recreational rockclimbing (as opposed to its 
regulation) was inconsistent with the objective 
of the plan 'to provide for a range of recreation 
opportunities...appropriate to appreciation 
and understanding of the natural features of 
the preserve...’ 

The latest agreement returns to the spirit of 
the draft plan and stipulates that climbing will 
be allowed with the permission of the board. 

Australian Geographic incurred costs of 
more than $50,000 in the process. 



Above, Wild (untamed?) love: Wild co-founder, 
Michael Collie and Elspeth Dean at their wedding in 
April. Chris Baxter. Bottom right, more of the same: 
long-servingWM correspondent, Glenn Tempest was 
rescued from the shelf by Karen Allchin in February. 
Gary Schmitt. Top right, as high as a kite? Peter 
Treseder over the Blue Mountains. Steve Irwin 




11 -member International Union of Speleology, 
a body supported by UNESCO which 
oversees caving and the study of caves 
world-wide. She becomes both the first Aust¬ 
ralian and the first woman to occupy such a 
position. 


during which time even such die-hards as 
Managing Editor, Chris Baxter and Reviews 
Editor, Brian Walters had toppled from the 
shelf. 

Michael and Elspeth were narrowly beaten 
to the line by long-serving Special Adviser and 
frequent contributor, Glenn Tempest and his 
long-suffering companion, Karen Allchin, who 
were married on 3 February, also in 
Melbourne. Glenn and Karen are proprietors 
of a photographic business and handled their 
own wedding photography, but did they 
remember to load the camera? No, they 
didn’t...or so the story goes. It can happen to 
the best of us. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


New Kakadu Map. The Australian Surveying 
and Land Information Group (AUSLIG) 
recently released a new 1:250,000 
topographic map of Kakadu National Park and 
surrounds. Produced primarily for the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service, the new map 
includes the whole of the park and extends as 
far south as Katherine. It identifies sealed and 
unsealed roads and walking tracks. The 
contour interval is 50 metres. The map 
measures 900 x 1,150 millimetres and sells for 
around $11. 

QUEENSLAND 


Deeply Honoured. Julia James, one of 
Australia’s most accomplished expedition 
cavers and an authority of world standing on 
the scientific study of caves, wrote about the 
world’s deepest caves for Wild no 23. She was 
recently elected senior vice-president of the 


Tying Knots for Beginners. It’s been a rough 
year for Wild men. On 7 April, founding father 
and former Art Director, Michael Collie was 
married to Elspeth Dean at St Jude's Anglican 
Church in Melbourne. This happy event ended 
years of speculation around the Wild office, 


Maps. The map fair reported in Wild no 35 
resulted, among other things, in the formation 
of the Australian Map Dealers Association. Its 
general objectives are to bring together 
producers and distributors of maps and to 
stimulate the sale and use of maps in Australia 
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we're on our toes... 

to bring you the latest and greatest for winter 1990 
See us now! 



OAKLEY Eyeshades 

The complete performance eyewear system. 
Interchangeable lenses (including tints and 
vented), guaranteed unbreakable, adjustable 
arms, great colours etc etc! See the complete 
range of Oakley eyewear at EMC now. 


STRETCH and TWIST! 

Sensational new range of Lycra-blend pants 
and tops from Cigana and Hot Chillies. 

• Outrageous colours and comfy cut 

• Special-order race suits 

• Telemark pants with padded knees 
See the whole range now! 


EMC Gore-Tex Jacket 


JANSPORT 
‘Cimadibasso’ 
day pack 


SAVE $11 


EVERWARM 
thermal underwear 


SKIS WITH NUCLEAR 


PERFORMANCE 


Exclusive to EMC, ATOMIC cross country 
skis. From skating to Telemark, these are 
the answer—to melt down the 
competition! Check out ATOMIC, plus the 
rest of our comprehensive range. x 
Whatever your skiing, we have the skis! 



Fairydown EVEREST 

• 930 grams of top-grade down 

• Generous mummy design 

• Down collar for extra warmth 

• Optional Entrant shell available 
RRP $485 EMC price 

$425 

V SAVE $60 01 
CHOOSE A FREE SILK INNER SHEET 


Eastern 

Mountain 

Centre 


401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 
Vic 3123 

Ph (03) 882 7229 
Free Mail Order 
Australia-wide 



























and the southern Pacific region. Specifically, 
there are plans to organize a second map fair 
for 1990 in either Sydney or Melbourne. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Stumped! Reports indicate that, as predicted 
in the ‘Blue Mountains Canyons Guide' in Wild 
no 28, the jammed stump that formed the 
second belay point in Claustral Canyon has 
finally gone. This battered stump had always 
looked dubious but had withstood some 
massive floods over the years. 

The advice given at the time was to combine 
the first and second drops into one longer 
abseil. Instead, it would seem that a bolt has 
been placed at the top of the second drop. 
Canyoners are warned that some may feel 
upset about this bolt and remove it. A bolt 
placed at the top of the first abseil was 
chopped in the 1970s. 

Concern has been expressed at the number 
of large, slow-moving parties visiting Claustral 
Canyon; in some cases only a few members 
have had abseiling gear. Passing gear back 
up the rope in order to get all members of the 
party down cannot be condoned in a canyon 
renowned for flash floods. Several years ago, 
a slow party in this canyon held up a group of 
more competent canyoners, three of whom 
subsequently drowned when caught in a flash 
flood. 

David Noble 

So That’s What Absailing’ Means. Things 
must be tough in the tiger-walking business. 
Peter Treseder had to resort to wind 
assistance on a recent descent in the Grose 
Valley. (See photo on page 15.) 

Sunday Trading. Since March, Sydneysiders 
have been able to do their outdoor-equipment 
shopping on Sunday. The Paddy Pallin shop 
in Kent Street now opens between 10 am and 
4 pm every Sunday. Who will be next? 

VICTORIA 


Cross Country Ski Show. The Ski Touring 
Association of Victoria has for several years 
held an annual show. This year’s venue is the 
Camberwell Civic Centre and the date is 
Sunday 24 June, from 11 am to 4 pm. There 
will be exhibits, information sessions, a sale of 
second-hand gear, and an artificial ski track 
which is expected to provide much more 
realistic skiing than the crushed ice of previous 
years. For more information, phone Monica 
Perrymeant—(03) 480 0431. 

Mittagundi Appeal. The Mittagundi Outdoor 
Education Centre near Glen Valley, just east 
of the Bogong High Plains, was established 12 
years ago on a shoe-string to serve young 
people from all backgrounds, and has run in 
much the same way ever since (see the article 
in Wild no 21). The centre is in need of money 
in order to replace the two old Landrovers on 
which it depends; they are nearing the end of 
their useful life and have become extremely 
expensive to maintain. Donations will be 
gratefully accepted and can be sent to the 
centre’s director, Rick Lindsay, Mittagundi 
Outdoor Education Centre, Post Office, 
Omeo, Vic 3898. 


Wild Information 


Man of Standing. Chris McLaughlin, 
contributor of innumerable canoeing 
photographs to Wild over the years and 
husband of Yvonne McLaughlin, Wild’s 
Contributing Editor for Canoeing, has been 
appointed to the Victorian Government’s 
Standing Committee on Rivers and 
Catchments. Chris is a keen canoeist and 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Getting Around. Intermittent Adelaide 
resident and sometime contributor to Wild, 
Kurt Stuwe, returned to Australia recently after 
a year and a half overseas during which he 
climbed Mt Kenya (by the Diamond Couloir) 
and Mt Kilimanjaro in Africa, Mont Blanc and 




Above, on the summit plateau of Mt Kirkby, Prince 
Charles Range, Antarctica, during the first ascent. 
Kurt Stuwe collection 


riverside camper, has extensive knowledge of 
Victorian rivers, and has written three 
guidebooks to Australian rivers, including 
Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of Victoria. 
The s tanding committee, chaired by the 
Department of Conservation and 
Environment, has representatives from most 
government departments involved in 
managing Victoria's waterways. Issues 
currently being examined are Integrated 
Catchment Management (ICM), the 
management of river frontages, and the 
formation of Catchment Co-ordinating Groups 
(CCGs). River frontages are of particular 
interest to recreation groups and are being 
investigated by a sub-committee of which 
Chris is a member. If you would like any further 
information about the committee or its 
activities, Chris can be contacted on (03) 598 
7250. 

It Won't Wash. A reader has informed us that 
none of the caravan parks in the vicinity of 
Halls Gap, the administrative hub of the 
Grampians National Park, now permits casual 
showering. Proprietors met recently and 
agreed to limit use of showers to those staying 
on their premises. Grampians walkers and 
climbers at the end of a trip therefore have to 
travel a long way for a hot shower. Of course, 
there’s always Silverband Falls. 


many other peaks in the European 
Alps—including some in his native Austria 
—and several peaks in the Appalachian 
Mountains in the USA. He also climbed solo 
to within approximately 100 metres of the 
summit of Mt Everest and made the first 
ascent of Mt Kirkby, the highest peak in the 
Prince Charles Range in the Australian 
Antarctic Territory. 

OVERSEAS 


Three Weeks in November. Looking for a 
holiday to remember? Consider the Xerox 
Challenge. Competitors in this 21-day, 
individual event will race the length of New 
Zealand from north to south on foot, in kayaks, 
and on road and mountain bicycles. The total 
distance of 2,444 kilometres ( plus a kayak 
crossing of Cook Strait) will include triathlons 
in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch. An 
alpine crossing of Mt Ruapehu will require an 
ice axe and crampons; this and the paddle 
between the islands will necessitate letters 
from clubs or qualified individuals to certify 
your competence. The event will be run 
between 1 and 22 November 1990 and 
non-New Zealand residents have until 30 
September to enter. The race director is Robin 
Judkins, 56 Clifton Tee, Christchurch 8, New 
Zealand. 


slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Send contributions to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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* The Scarpa Attak range of walking 
footwear is truly unique: unrivalled, traditional 
Italian workmanship, the most technologically 
advanced design and materials, a choice of 
models and widths, and exclusive performance 
features. 

*ONE-PIECE UPPERS of top-quality leather 
resist abrasion and water penetration. 
*CAMBRELLE LININGS are durable, 
absorbent, feist drying, and remain soft and 
flexible. 

CONTOURED COMFORTFLEX 
MIDSOLES of high-strength nylon provide 
support and protection without inhibiting flex. 
RELIABILITY is guaranteed by Blake stitched 
construction, double- and triple-sewn seams, 
and the most rigorous quality control. 

THE ATTAK SPRUNG LAST minimizes foot 
fatigue and the blistering effect of heel slip. 

3 WIDTHS. The Attak range suits a wide 
range of foot shapes with models that cover 3 
widths: Lady, X (standard) and XX (wide). 

THE ATTAK SOLE promotes a comfortable 
rolling gait and ensures a secure grip, especially 
on descent. 

3 MM HS12 TREATED LEATHER makes 
the SL a most durable and waterproof boot, 
ideally suited to rugged Australian wilderness. 
YETI ATTAK GAITERS are the most secure 
and waterproof available and are only 
compatible with Scarpa Attak footwear. 




TREK 


LADY TREK 


SL ATTAK 

A durable boot for major bushwalks. 


ATTAK SHOE 

For trek or travel. 


* featured only in boots. 


Top-value bushwalking and trekking boot. Shaped on a special last for the female foot. 




RANGE 


INVERNO 

Advanced technical mountaineering boot. 


ROCKMASTER 

Rockclimbing boot. 


KAYAK 

The versatile shoe; smart enough for town, 
tough enough for a trek. 


ML-mum 

g stamp 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY. LTD 


UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, CAMPERDOWN 
NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 
TEL: (02) 517 1338/FAX: (02) 550 3273 
TLX: AA177217 












Another Resort 


What a Stirling idea 



quate the methods used to estimate the 


Ski Fields Plan Dropped. In April the 
Victorian Minister for Conservation, 
Environment and Tourism, Steve Crabb, 
announced that the government had 
abandoned its plan to fund a massive 
redevelopment of the State’s ski fields. For the 
present at least, Mt Stirling is again free from 
the prospect of accommodation complexes, 
roads, car-parks, groomed runs and lifts— 
including an aerial gondola which would have 
linked it with Mt Buller. 



Above, two views from Mt Stirling, Victoria (looking 
towards Mt Magdala, left, and Mt Cobbler)—spared 
from ski resort development? Glenn van der Knijff 

The announcement was made with a 
minimum of fanfare. It played down the 
influence of objections from environmentalists 
and (very) cross country skiers led by the 
Victorian National Parks Association, and 
described the decision as largely an economic 
one. According to a report in the Age on 9 April, 
prospective developers showed little interest 
in the proposed expansion and the operators 
of existing facilities, although hard pressed to 
make a profit out of the short winter season, 
were unenthusiastic about suggestions that 
they ought to operate during the summer. (A 
subsequent report in the Victorian Alpine 
News contradicted the Age article in almost 
every detail.) 

A report released by the VNPA a few days 
after Crabb’s announcement found inade- 


numbers of future skiers cited by the Alpine 
Resorts Commission in support of the plan. 
The report challenged the view that there was 
demand for ski facilities which existing resorts 
could not meet. 

Whatever the reason, it seems that the 
environmental and economic folly of the 
proposals has been recognized just in time. 
Questions remain, however. Whilst the 
government’s decision to take its money 
elsewhere is welcome and has been 
applauded by environment groups, its 
reported resolve to allow ski resorts to 
‘develop naturally' sounds rather like an 
endorsement of management by inaction. 
This must not be allowed. The VNPA has 
called for an overhaul in the ARC’S admin¬ 
istration together with public consultation in 
the preparation of policies for the manage¬ 
ment of alpine resorts. The new head of the 
ARC, Philip Bentley, faces a difficult and 
important task. 

Environment Votes Count. The result of the 
federal election on 24 March—the Hawke 
Government returned with the assistance of 
preferences, and a significant swing to the 


Australian Democrats and other Green 
candidates—has been welcomed by major 
environmental organizations. 

The Australian Conservation Foundation 
and the Wilderness Society in particular had 
worked hard before the election to evaluate 
the position of the three major political parties 
on environmental questions and to make 
these positions known to voters, especially 
those in marginal electorates. 

Leaders on the ‘greener’ side of federal 
politics have seen fit to acknowledge the 
importance of the ‘vote for the environment’ in 
determining the outcome of the election; 
others, not all of them from conservative 
ranks, apparently remain to be convinced. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle following the 
formation of the fourth Hawke Government, 
Senator Ros Kelly was named Minister for the 
Environment. Her predecessor in the post, 
Senator Graham Richardson, is now Minister 
for Social Security. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Wilderness Sold. Conservation groups were 
outraged recently by revelations that the 
Greiner Government had allowed the 
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WATERlg 


Send your SAE for a free Information Pack. 
NIKWAX Waterproofing is proudly distributed 
by Outdoor Survival Pty Ltd, 2-6 Dunn 
Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175. 

Tel: (03) 793 4288. Fax:, (03) 794 0750. » 


M/OV4X 


It's ideaJ'ToJ^djfcal. ai 
fabric^ and^lbrei 
fiflings, Cottdn of _ 
from your Sleeping Bag, rigl 
your socks. * 


RENEWABLE 

No waterproofing lasts forever, but. s 
like the ducks, ours is easily maintained ; 
(we designed LOFT Shampoo, so you 
don't have to reproof each time you 
wash). * ' 


Follow the natural example, look lifter 
your clothing layers with NIKWAX TX.10 
and LOFT, for extra dry comfort 
outdoors. 


DuCfcs have the I 
totally dry, < 
conditions, I; 
with water-repeJTept'pj.lJ| 
lesson^ from e^fctioi^^ 

• NIKWAX TX.10, .^unique v 
all your garmeryt'layi 


i yourWasIrinq 
• TX.10 is attracted onto a 

leaving clothes highly water-w 
The beauty is, there's no loss of c 
or breathability. 


tch out for more NIKW/ 
inrfeyations: TEXNIK for PU 
pMylon & Cordura; NON-TAC 
"" £for oiled Japara; LIQl, 
4/AX heather Conditior 
^original NIKWAX, the Wi 
L Ifieather Boots, i 


Photos, Courtesy Ian Martin 


LEAD BY INNOVATION 







conversion to freehold of land in the 
north-western corner of the Deua Wilderness. 
The land lies east of Wyanbene Caves near 
the Deua River and was included in the area 
nominated by the Federation of Bushwalking 
Clubs (NSW) as a wilderness under the NSW 
Wilderness Act. 

The conversion was undertaken as part of 
the government’s controversial programme of 
asset sales. Under present NSW law, the 
Crown Lands Office is able to dispose of 
Crown lands without providing any opportunity 
for public input. The office ignored objections 
to the disposal made by the National Parks 
and Wildlife Service. The relevant law is soon 
to be amended—too late for the land at Deua 
and for many other significant parcels of public 
land. 

Conservation groups are expected to seek 
the resumption of the land under the National 
Parks and Wildlife Act. 

Roger Lembit 

Forest Stand-off. Negotiations earlier in the 
year over the future of the National Estate 
forests of south-eastern NSW resulted in an 
agreement which the then Federal Minister for 
Resources, Senator Peter Cook, described as 
achieving a balance between environment 
and development; ACF Director Phillip Toyne, 
on the other hand, said it was a recipe for 
further confrontation. According to a report in 
the March issue of the ACF newsletter, 
Conservation News, the agreement provided 
for logging to proceed in 5.4% of the forests 
while an evaluation of the area by the 
Biological Studies Committee continued. The 
committee's findings are due to be released at 
the end of June. 

The report went on to say that on the day 
after announcing the agreement, Senator 
Cook issued a licence to the Harris-Daishowa 
company to export 1,000,000 tonnes of 
woodchips again this year, ‘..."subject to the 
strict environmental conditions for protecting 
the National Estate Forests which have been 
agreed with NSW”. Conservationists are left 
to wonder...how delicate a woodchipping 
process can be...’ 

NSW World Heritage Act. The State 
Government announced in April its intention to 
establish new legislation which would 'protect 
existing listed World Heritage areas, and 
establish a framework for the listing of new 
areas’. 

The fate of Lord Howe Island is of particular 
interest to the government. It intends to repeal 
the Lord Howe Island Act; reconstitute the 
Lord Howe Island Board to include represent¬ 
atives of scientific and environmental 
organizations; remove from the board the 
existing majority of islanders (originally 
provided for by the Wran Labor Government); 
and turn protected areas on the island into 
‘proper National Parks’. 

Ben Boyd Tracks. A number of eroded 
access tracks, most often used by fishermen, 
at Greencape in Ben Boyd National Park on 
the State’s south coast are to be upgraded to 
two-wheel-drive standard, and a number of 
others closed and allowed to revegetate. Tim 
Moore, Minister for the Environment, approv¬ 
ed the works during April. 


Above, Errinundra logging protest, East Gippsland. 
Brian Walters 

Burrungubugge Hut. The newsletter of the 
Kosciusko Huts Association for March 1990 
reported that Burrungubugge Hut, the first to 
be built in Kosciusko National Park for more 
than 20 years, was nearing completion and 
would be opened at a ceremony in October or 
November. 

Waterways Conference. A conference to be 
held in Canberra on 3-5 August 1990 will 
consider the implications of boating on inland 
waterways under the broad headings of the 
natural environment; the socio-economic 
environment; and management and regulat¬ 


ion. For further information contact Shirley 
Krai, Centre for Continuing Education, 
Australian National University, GPO Box 4, 
Canberra, ACT 2601. 

VICTORIA 


National Estate Deal. The Federal and State 
Governments agreed in mid-February to end 
logging in the National Estate forests of East 
Gippsland for this year. It was reported that 
$10 million of Federal funds would be made 
available for alternative forestry projects, 
including the establishment of hardwood 
plantations. Protests against the logging 
accordingly ended on 13 February. By this 
time 184 protesters had been arrested. There 
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Dressed to thrill 




M any years ago, two of the most 
enigmatic practitioners of 
mountaineering attempted the North Face of 
the Eiger. Their names were Adolf Derungs 
and Lukas Albrecht and as protection against 
the fierce Eiger weather they wore several 
shirts and carried with them old overcoats 
which were eventually jettisoned as the 
success of their undertaking became 
apparent. 

Their adventure was in the true 
spirit — basic and elemental. 

This spirit is within us all. The 
objective is secondary, the adventure being 
as strong in the weekend walker as in the 
Himalayan mountaineer. It is the spirit of 
adventure that remains the common theme, 
and it is this theme that directs the 
philosophy behind Lowe clothing. It is tried 
and tested in the harshest environments and 
can be used with confidence at every level. 

We think Adolf and Lukas would 
have approved. 

THE BEST OF HIGH-TECH 
MATERIALS 

In this day and age, the state-of-the- 
art equivalents of 'Albrecht’s overcoat’ are 
fashioned from the most sophisticated 
materials to ensure functional comfort. 
Available in a range of outer layers to suit 
your own personal specifications. And when 
your adventure is over, you will not want to 
discard this 'overcoat’. 


When first launched, Gore-Tex 
revolutionised technical clothing systems. 
The original waterproof/breathable fabric 
— and still out there on its own in terms 
of performance in the most severe 
conditions. The continuing trend towards 
extreme adventurism calls for clothing 
whose performance matches that of the 
user. At Lowe, we use only 3-layer Taslan 
Gore-Tex in our Outer Layer garments 
for maximum abrasion resistance coupled 
with minimum weight. 

| MICROFIBRE | 

Lowe Microfibre achieves the 
optimal balance between breathability 
and water resistance while possessing an 
extremely soft texture and a natural 
drape. By weaving superfine multi¬ 
filament yams into an extremely dense 
fabric, an effective barrier against wind 
and light showers is achieved. As the 
protective properties of Microfibre are 
created by its actual construction, its 
characteristics will not wash off or wear 
out. In fact, they will last for the life of 
the garment. 


Lowe Polarplus garments can be 
worn on their own but are also designed 
to be an integral part of your own 
personal layering system, depending on 
your level of activity and the prevailing 
climatic conditions. Polarplus is a double- 
faced high-loft polyester which offers an 
exceptionally high warmth-to-weight 
ratio, is extremely breathable, does not 
pill, shrink or lose its shape. Where 
warmth is the criterion, Polarplus is the 
first choice. 


MILAIR is a hydrophilic 
coating which produces a 
breathable, waterproof and 
MILAIR lightweight fabric, giving 
excellent abrasion resistance whilst 
retaining the natural drape and feel of the 
garment. MILAIR-treated clothing has an 
extremely wide range of performance, 
and will meet all but the most extreme 
active wear requirements. 


polarplus a 


GORE-TEX IL 


Lowe clothing available exclusively from... 
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was, however, no guarantee given that the 
old-growth forests in question would not be 
rescheduled for logging within three years; 
this would depend on the results of a review 
of the demand for timber and its availability. 

Mallee Campaign Continues. Legislation 
defining the future of the Mallee, in 
north-western Victoria, was expected to be 
debated during the autumn sitting of State 
Parliament and its fate decided by the end of 
May. In late March the government 
announced its support for—and its intention to 
strengthen in parts—the final recommendat¬ 
ions of the Land Conservation Council on the 
Mallee. If passed intact through Parliament, 
the legislation would establish the Murray- 
Sunset National Park and add a further 
220,000 hectares to other Mallee parks 
including Wyperfeld National Park; end the 
harvesting of broombush on public land; and 
lead to the eventual phasing out of stock 
grazing in conservation areas, including 
National Parks. In April, the VNPA and the 
Wilderness Society, supported by other 
conservation and scientific organizations, 
stepped up their campaign for the Mallee with 
the production and distribution of an attractive, 
full-colour pamphlet (on recycled paper). This 
urges concerned people to contact Liberal 
Members of Parliament—especially the 
Leader of the Opposition, Alan Brown—and 
the then Minister for Conservation, Forests & 
Lands, Kay Setches, Parliament House, 
Melbourne, Vic 3002, to express support for 
the park proposal and to oppose any 
concession to grazing and other exploitative 
interests. Liberal Party support for the legislat¬ 
ion was announced just as Wild went to press. 

VFT. Studies anticipating the construction of a 
Very Fast Train route from Melbourne to 
Sydney have continued to appear in ACF 
publications and the daily press. A report 
prepared for the VFT consortium by the 
CSIRO Division of Wildlife and Ecology 
indicates that the proposal to create a corridor 
for the train through East Gippsland is fraught 
with environmental dangers. Populations of 
native animals, especially arboreals, would be 
disrupted by the barrier thus formed, the report 
said. Another report, presented on behalf of 
the ACF and other groups to the Victorian 
inquiry into the project, identified risks to plant 
communities likely to result from construction 
of the corridor and questioned the wisdom of 
locating a train service in an area so prone to 
bushfire. 

Both studies stressed the need for more 
time and money to be allocated in order to 
ensure adequate assessment of the impact of 
the project. 

Ash Roading Reversal. Following the end 
late last year of a three-month moratorium on 
the programme of road-building and 
upgrading, termed ‘ash roading', in Victoria’s 
Central Highlands, works have resumed on 
the roads. A report in the Herald claimed that 
the Department of Conservation, Forests & 
Lands was acting in breach of its own Code of 
Forest Practices in implementing the 
programme. This code aims to prevent harm 
to streams, sensitive forest areas and wildlife, 
but was being ignored in order to satisfy 


government contracts for the supply of timber, 
stated the report. 

Puffing Steve. Earlier in the year, news¬ 
papers reported a proposal being considered 
by the Victorian Tourism Commission and the 
State Electricity Commission for the convers¬ 


Above, Macquarie Island—to become a tourist 
destination? Mark Underwood 

ion into a tourist attraction of a light rail line 
now used only by SEC service crews. The line 
follows a water race running from Bogong 
Creek to Clover Dam. Part of its course is 
within Bogong National Park. The Minister for 
Tourism, Steve Crabb, said he envisaged the 
line’s becoming ’the Puffing Billy of the high 
country’. 

TASMANIA 


No Entrance to Exit. Following the article in 
Wild no 35, a six-month moratorium has been 
placed on blasting in Benders limestone 
quarry at Ida Bay. The company apparently 
wishes to extend the quarry southward into 
Marble Hill. This would eventually destroy a 
number of caves known to connect to the Exit 
Cave system; their drainage no doubt 
contributes to Exit Cave’s hydrology. Exit is 
Australia’s largest cave with 17 kilometres of 
passages, four entrances and a rich cave 
fauna. 

Despite the temptation of the tall trees 
covering the hill, from which Big Tree Pot 
derives its name, the damaging effect logging 
operations would have on the integrity of the 
cave system was recognized by the Helsham 
Inquiry as reason to include this area for 
inscription on the World Heritage List. The 
presence of a quarry in a proposed World 
Heritage Area was a difficult problem for 


Senator Graham Richardson, then Federal 
Minister for the Environment. When the 
boundaries were finally drawn, the quarry lay 
well within the area which was nominated for 
inscription on 31 December 1989. 

To allow quarrying operations to continue 
creates a precedent for mining in World 


Heritage Areas in Tasmania, which should be 
avoided. Already a number of caves have 
been destroyed by blasting. The quarry is now 
confined to a ’curtailment zone’—in other 
words, ‘no new ground is to be broken’. 

The first reaction of the mining company 
after the issue came to public notice was to 
deny cavers access through the quarry to Exit 
Cave and the surrounding karst system. A 
gate was subsequently placed on the quarry 
and access administered by the Department 
of Parks, Wildlife and Heritage. Caving 
permits were available to members of clubs 
affiliated to the Tasmanian Speleological 
Federation, a body newly formed to liaise with 
government and industry at State level. 

Cavers alleged that in defending its position 
the company had misquoted them; the 
company accused cavers who attempted to 
clarify the situation of ‘nit-picking’, and finally 
reacted by once again prohibiting access 
through the quarry to the caves. 

Stephen Bunton 

Sub-Antarctic Islands. Macquarie Island lies 
1,500 kilometres south of Hobart and is the 
southernmost part of Tasmania. It was made 
a State reserve after a successful campaign 
against sealing but still has no management 
plan. Despite this, following pressure from the 
operators of tour ships, Judy Jackson, the 
Minister for Lands, Parks and Wildlife, last 
year approved an increase of 500% in tourist 
visitor levels. Tasmania’s major conservation 
groups, the Wilderness Society and the 
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The Australian School of Moun¬ 
taineering takes great pleasure in 
being able to offer the most 
complete selection of winter 
mountaineering and alpine climbing 
courses available. 


Our programme of winter climbing 
and skiing adventures takes place 
in the high mountains of the 
Kosciusko National Park, one of the 
finest alpine training areas to be 
found anywhere. An impressive 
array of high-quality climbing and 
skiing routes combined with stable 
weather and easy access ensures 
the aspiring alpinist of a winter 
climbing experience beyond 
comparison! 


All winter alpine courses are of five 
days’ duration, starting Monday 
morning and ending Friday 
afternoon. All specialist equipment 
required to participate is supplied. 
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& ICE CLIMBING $570 
10-14 September 


SKI MOUNTAINEERING $550 
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Tasmanian Conservation Trust, oppose com¬ 
mercial tourism and advocate instead that the 
fragile sub-Antarctic islands be ruled out of 
bounds to tourism. 

Two other Australian territories within the 
Antarctic Circle are to be nominated for World 
Heritage status. Heard Island and the 
McDonald Islands are extremely unusual in 
that they contain no introduced species of 
plants or animals. 

Bob Burton 

Western Tiers Proposal. A formal proposal 
has been launched for the creation of a 
National Park to include the Great Western 
Tiers, the escarpment of Tasmania's Central 
Plateau. The Tiers are on the fringe of the 
recently extended World Heritage Area; they 
were excluded from this because of some 
small and marginally economic forests. The 
park proposal was announced by the Minister 
for Forests, David Llewellyn, who indicated 
that there was wide support for the idea of 
protecting more of the Tiers in reserves. 

BB 


World Heritage Management. What do you 
think about mining and mineral exploration, 
horse-riding, four-wheel-drive vehicles, roads 
and private huts in a World Heritage Area? The 
Tasmanian Labor Government has indicated 




Above, central Tasmania's threatened Lemonthyme 
forest. Bob Burton. Above right, another State, 
another threatened wilderness area—Middle Springs, 
East Kimberley, Western Australia. David Poland 

that it will allow all these activities in the State’s 
1.4 million hectare World Heritage Area unless 
public submissions on a draft plan of 
management overwhelmingly reject them. 
The plan is currently being prepared and will 
be issued for public comment in September. If 
you'd rather not encounter horses or 
bulldozers on your next bushwalk in Tassie, 
contact the Wilderness Society, 130 Davey St, 


Hobart, Tas 7000, for more information on 
World Heritage management. 

BB 

Lake Lazarus? The front page of the 
Examiner newspaper of 14 March carried the 
extraordinary headline: 'HEC study to drain 
Pedder’. According to the subsequent article, 
the Tasmanian Government was to instruct the 
Hydro-Electric Commission to study the 
possibility of restoring the lake to its original 
water level. Green Independent MHA, Bob 
Brown, who called for the assessment, was 


reported to have said that the hydro-electric 
power which would be lost as a result of the 
reclamation of Lake Pedder could be regained 
through energy conservation. 

The flooding of Lake Pedder in 1972 caused 
widespread environmental awareness in 
Australia, and was the catalyst for the 
formation of the Wilderness Society. 

From the Cradle. Extensions to the Cradle 
Mountain Lodge resort complex were opened 
on 2 December 1989. These are reported to 
be part of a $3 million expansion planned by 
P&O, the operators of the resort. 

HEC in Deep Water. The Australian reported 
in March that the HEC was being held 
responsible for the deaths of thousands of fish 
and perhaps of some platypus in the Pieman 
River. The cause was said to be a large 
quantity of oxygen-depleted water released 
from the artificial Lake Pieman. The State’s 
acting Minister for the Environment promptly 
ordered that deep water in all Tasmania's 
man-made lakes be analysed. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Conference Calls for More Parks. The 

second Kimberley Conservation Conference, 
held in Derby during April, called for the 
speedy implementation of recommendations 
made by the Environmental Protection 
Authority for more reserves in the area. 

David Poland, of the Friends of the 
Kimberley group, told the gathering that 
wilderness areas in the Kimberley were of 
world-wide importance. They contain some of 
the world’s least disturbed turtle populations 
and the bulk of the surviving dugong 
population. 

A senior environment officer for the EPA, 
Gary Whissen, had earlier admitted that many 
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of the authority’s ‘Red Book’ recommendat¬ 
ions, which date from 1980 and call for 14 new 
reserves in the Kimberley, had not yet been 
implemented. Reserves could not be declar¬ 
ed, he said, until all conflicting interests were 
resolved. Interested parties include the min¬ 
ing, pastoral and tourism industries, water 
authorities and local government. 

Only 2.5% of the Kimberley is protected and 
conservationists have been increasingly 
frustrated by the lack of progress in creating 
new reserves. Even the 1980 proposals have 
been described as ‘not even the bare mini¬ 
mum’ necessary to conserve the wilderness 
values of the region. 

The conference called on the Federal 
Government to honour its pre-election 
commitment to establish an inventory of wild¬ 
erness in the Kimberley. Conservationists 
hope that such an inventory will be the first 
step towards the necessary protection of this 
spectacular area. 

David Poland 

Kimberley News. The Wilderness Society 
reports that negotiations recently began 
between the State Government and Lord 
McAlpine, part-owner of the Charnley River 
pastoral lease on Walcott Inlet. There seems 
to be a good chance that the government will 
buy back the lease, putting an end to plans for 
a private tourist resort there (see Green 
Pages, Wild no 36). 

The Mitchell Plateau near Admiralty Gulf in 
the northern Kimberley is an area of 220 
square kilometres bounded by the Lawley and 
Mitchell Rivers. It supports a wide variety of 
plants and animals, including at least 39 
species of mammals and 219 species of birds. 
The plateau is subject to a lease held jointly 
by a number of companies interested in the 
extraction of bauxite from the area. This lease 
is due for review in June this year; it may not 
be too late to insist that the review be carried 
out in a thorough and open fashion. Write to 
the Premier, Carmen Lawrence, Minister for 
the Environment, Bob Pearce, and Ministerfor 
Mines, Jeff Carr, all at Parliament House, 
Perth, WA 6000. 

Tourist Onslaught. It may be that the 
proposal to develop Walcott Inlet is to be 
withdrawn. At least three more tourist 
complexes, however, have been proposed for 
the Kimberley, setting the scene for further 
confrontation between developers and 
conservationists. 

It is reported that Lord McAlpine has applied 
for leasehold tenure over 28 hectares of 
vacant Crown land at Deep Water Point on 
King Sound in order to establish a ‘marine 
support facility’. A proposal in 1980 nominated 
the adjacent land as an ‘A Class Nature 
Reserve’. The lease application has been 
referred to the Environmental Protection 
Authority for assessment. 

A second developer has begun negotiations 
for a resort on West Grosvenor Island off the 
north Kimberley coast. He has admitted that 
access to the site will be difficult. 

A third resort with extensive facilities is 
planned for Mt Bell in the King Leopold Range. 
This magnificent range, where 1,000 metre 
peaks tower over deep gorges, is the symbolic 
spine of the Kimberley. 


Conservationists are also concerned over 
the possibility of further developments at 
Deception Bay and the Berkeley River. Such 
projects, they say, should be located in less 
sensitive areas. It has become obvious that 
the tourism industry is poised to pre-empt 
many of the magnificent parks proposed for 
the Kimberley. 

DP 



Above, wet season walking, Mirima National Park, 
East Kimberley. David Poland 

OVERSEAS 


Greenpeace in Antarctica. An Australian 
nurse, Catherine Fitzpatrick, is one of four 
people spending the winter at the Greenpeace 
World Park Base in Antarctica; several other 
Australians are members of the ‘back-up’ 
team or were involved in the trip made earlier 
this year by the Greenpeace ship, the MV 
Gondwana, to supply the base. The back-up 
base leader and a co-ordinator of the supply 
operation is Andy Henderson, who was a 
member of the first Australian expedition to Mt 
Everest in 1984. 

The World Park Base was established at 
Cape Evans in 1987 and is the only 
non-government research base in Antarctica. 
It monitors the activities of the 50 or so other 
bases and survey stations on the continent. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Send contributions to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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We created the Jagungal to offer 
the best value four season tent 
in Australia. It is a well tried 
design which originated many 
years ago in the USA, and has 
been made popular in Australia 
recently by the much respected 
Macpac Olympus. 

Independent wind tunnel 
testing and hydrostatic head 
testing showed the Jagungal to 
be equal if not superior to its 
competitor in all aspects. 

Why is this so? 


The Strongest 
Poles Available 

We use aluminium poles developed 
by Wild Country. They use 7001-T6 
aluminium which is stronger than the 
commonly used 7075-T9. By tempering 
T6 instead of T9, the final pole is not 
as brittle. This claim by Wild Country 
about their poles was reinforced by 
the results in the wind tunnel tests. 

All Nylon Is Not 
Created Equal 

We choose fabrics used in our tents 
to enhance design criteria. Every metre 
is checked for flaws on a light table 


before being cut. In addition all water¬ 
proof fabrics undergo random testing 
to assure the hydrostatic head meets 
our stringent waterproofing standards. 

Such tests guard against "pinhole 
effect”, where there are thin spots in 
the coating, normally difficult to detect. 
Early testing yields a tent which does 
not compromise on quality. 

Individual Inspection 

Apart from various quality control 
inspections, every tent is individually 
inspected before leaving the factory. 
We run a further random test procedure 
in our warehouse before they go out to 
our customers. 


Staying 

Power 

The JAGUNGAL 
withstanding a 
100+kph blast 
during wind 
tunnel testing 
at RMIT. 
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Conservation at the 
Crossroads 


Dick Johnson reflects in this, the first of a new (occasional) Wild department 


A AT A TIME WHEN GREEN IS THE COLOUR 
closest to many a politician’s heart, it is 
interesting to reflect on where conservation 
has come from, where it is going, and what this 
might mean for Australia in the turbulent years 
ahead. 

As with many conservationists who have 
been around for a few years, my own 
background is inseparable from the struggle 
to see the wonderful wild lands of Victoria 
protected in National Parks. In particular, the 
opening (see Green Pages, Wild no 36) of the 
Alpine National Park on 2 December last year 
was a dream realized after 37 years of effort 
by the Victorian National Parks Association. It 
was also a project on which I spent much of 
my time for 19 years, a sufficient period to give 
one some perspective on the public changes 
in attitude towards the environment. 

My introduction to conservation came at a 
time when I was not yet an active participant, 
merely a curious observer of a series of events 
in New South Wales. The issue was the mining 
of limestone at Mt Armour in the region south 
of the Blue Mountains. These sandstone 
plateaux dissected by deep gorges provided 
wonderful walking, and were all the more 
enticing for possessing spellbinding names 
like Mt Thundercloud, Sunrise and Sunset 
Bluffs, Thurat Tops and the lost township of 
Yerranderie. Here was a marvellous 
wilderness within three hours of Australia's 
largest city, yet so rough that vehicles could 
only cluster at a few points along its edges. 
The Sydney Bush Walkers had always wanted 
a National Park in this grand region. The push 
to mine Mt Armour galvanized them to form 
the Colong Committee (after the famous 
Colong limestone caves) and to campaign 
actively for the creation of a park and the 
elimination of all mining from within its 
boundaries. Like Peter, I denied them thrice; I 
vividly recall my pronouncements: This time, 
they've lost it for sure.’ Yet these determined 
people repeatedly rallied their forces and 
struggled back to gain another foothold in the 
battle. As history records, they eventually 
triumphed. The Mt Armour limestone project 
evaporated, leaving behind the Kanangra- 
Boyd National Park (now part of the greater 
Blue Mountains National Park)—see Track 
Notes. The episode taught me an important 
lesson which stayed with me thereafter. Never 
lose heart. Never give up. If the logic is sound 
and the cause is just, press on. Ultimately, you 
will win. 

I first became actively involved in 
conservation during the Lake Pedder 


campaign, for which I wrote the earliest (and 
very successful) book: Lake Pedder-Why a 
National Park Must be Saved. That was in 
1972 and we didn't win, but it was a most 
spectacular failure. The unnecessary loss of 
this uniquely beautiful natural asset laid down 
a basis of dissatisfaction on which others built, 
and it eventually led to a thrilling series of 
victories—at the polls, in Federal Government 
and in the High Court. The Little Desert 
campaign of 1970 made conservation an 
issue in Vicioria and a factor to be considered 
by governments; the Gordon-below-Franklin 
campaign of 1982 took conservation 
nation-wide. 

Since then the movement has broadened, 
expanded, matured and greatly increased in 
scope. Today governments feel the pressure 
exerted by conservationists when deliberating 
on matters as diverse as the reservation of 
National Parks and wilderness areas on land 
and at sea; the use of natural resources 
through grazing, logging and mining; 
reduction of pollution by industry; the better 
use of resources through recycling and 
controls on packaging; soil conservation and 
the restoration of Australia’s saline lands; the 
import and export of rain forest timbers and 
animal furs and meat; and the use of nuclear 
fuels and export of uranium products. 

The changes have been immense. All 
State-wide conservation organizations now 
have permanent headquarters, with a paid 
secretariat staffed by professionals. 
Government not only invites but expects the 
major organizations to make submissions on 
issues that concern them, and to make 
representatives available to sit on advisory 
committees and participate in inquiries. 
Financial grants are supplied by governments 
through a variety of channels but it is generally 
recognized that these are a source of 
weakness rather than strength. There is a 
general effort to break free of such 
dependence by increasing memberships, 
donations and sales. Federally based 
organizations such as the Australian 
Conservation Foundation and the Wilderness 
Society are closely integrated into the network 
of advice available to Cabinet, as was made 
all too clear publicly with BHP’s Coronation Hill 
debacle. 

In Victoria, perhaps furthest advanced on 
the giddy ride towards environmental nirvana, 
most of the land sought for parks has been 
secured, and time is the only issue in the 
cases still outstanding. Within National and 
State Parks, mining has been banned. Such 



Above, the author at the opening of the Alpine 
National Park, December 1989. Brian Walters 

logging as persists does so with a fixed sunset 
and all will be dismissed within six years. 
Grazing will slowly disappear. Today's parks 
are about protection against the new threats 
of affluence—recreation and tourism. We 
have entered a new phase of use, and 
professional management is necessary to 
protect the asset while giving the public its 
rightful opportunity to enjoy the parks in the 
various ways people may demand. In this, the 
National Parks associations will become the 
public's watchdog. 

Outside the parks and in the forests, the raw 
pressure for jobs can only be sustained by 
'value-adding'. This means environmentally 
friendly, non-chemical pulp mills to take the 
place of the export of woodchips and, it is to 
be hoped, to make the paper of which 
Australia is so short. As the supply of cheap 
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The new Macpac sleeping bags are now available! 


Superb equipment performance is Macpac’s direction 

and promise. If this is important to you, take a look at 

these features, at your local Macpac stockist. 

— Every Macpac bag is filled with 90/10 European 
down — the highest fill power we've ever come 
across. 

— Radial chest baffles* combine the advantages of both 
horizontal and vertical baffles. 

— New Reflex fabric gives you an excellent and 
affordable waterproof/breathable option. 

— You have a choice of mummy or semi-rectangular 
-4 design. 

— Standard features include: waterproof factory sealed 
stuff sac: anti-snag zipper; anatomically sculptured 
hood; double draught tubes; insulated collar; 
v : differential filling. 

We just couldn’t keep 
I them from you any longer. 

macpac 

| * Registered design appl. 2274/88. 
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travel, a YHA Membership will 
open the doors to friendly, low- 
cost accommodation. 

As a YHA member, you gain 
access to 5300 hostels throughout 
Australia and the world, discounts 
on our range of travel guides, bus 
and rail passes, adventure 
packages, travel insurance, 
passport photographs and many 
Australian and overseas 
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YHA Travel Consultants are 
expert in all the low-cost travel 
options to Cairns, Casablanca or 
anywhere in between. 

You can ring for an information 
kit or call in and find out more at 

YHA Membership & 
Travel Agency, 

205 King Street, 
Melbourne. 3000. | 

Tel. (03)670 7991. £ 
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Beware of cheaper, 
look-alike 
imitations! 

When a compass is built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately down to a 
low price. When it’s the only compass in the world 
that uses the finest Swedish steel in its sensitive 
magnetic needle. When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from — 40°C to +50°C. When it’s 
specially counterbalanced to account for the 
magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. That’s 
when it is a SILVA compass and you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass you 
can buy. 

Choose from over 30 different models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 



rain forest timbers from Third World tropical 
nations dwindles, small craft millers in 
specialized timbers will make their 
reappearance. Old growth forests are our 
treasure store. We have to make it plain to the 
forest companies that they cannot come and 
plunder. Plantations and recycling are the way 
for the f utu re, away from I udicrous po licies that 
result in newsprint by the tonne ending its days 
in a hole in the ground. 

This is a critical time for conservation. 
Australia is a rich country, yet its population 
has become a tribe of junkies, hooked on 
international debt, not caring forthe future and 
thinking only of the next monthly fix through 
another billion-dollar current account deficit. 
Everyone knows intuitively that this cannot go 
on, that the party will come to an end when the 
international bankers have had enough. 
Faced with severely declining standards of 
living, with more poorly educated, disillusion¬ 
ed and angry street kids, rising bankruptcies, 
unemployment and crime, the public will be 
less inclined to vote against the next big re¬ 
source project. The hip-pocket nerve will begin 
to exert its influence. 

I can envisage great programmes of 
national reconstruction: overcoming salinity 
through massive tree plantings; reducing loss 
of irrigation water by piping instead of 
channelling; refiring grazing from the 
semi-arid and arid lands; stabilizing soil to 
resist wind erosion in time of drought; the 
generation of solar, wind and tidal power; 
massive engineering works to protect the 
coast against wild storms from greenhouse 
warming; and the biological elimination of 
fiercely destructive, invasive species such as 
the cane toad, the rabbit, lantana and bitou 
bush. Whilst the last two centuries have been 
a story of environmental plunder, the next will 
be one of environmental restoration. This is 
not altruism; there is simply no other choice if 
Homo sapiens is to remain on the blue planet. 

But at the same time I foresee a shift in 
methods of resource processing. Many 
nations will seek to reduce their greenhouse 
and sulphur emissions by moving industrial 
activities off shore. It is in Australia’s interest 
to pick up these opportunities as they become 
available and to apply to them our own 
scientific know-how, so that our emission 
loads are less, our noxious emissions are 
eliminated, and the global contribution to the 
greenhouse effect is reduced. But it is 
unrealistic to insist that Australia also reduce 
its CO2 emissions, however much we might 
indulge in recycling and waste and heat 
conservation. To do so would result in 
declining wealth and the inability to pay for the 
high standard of environmental affluence to 
which, rightly or wrongly, we have become 
accustomed. 

The challenge to conservationists in future 
is not to confront and derail the engine'of 
commerce, but skilfully to guide it to the benefit 
of all Australians. Only in this way can we 
afford to pay for the correction of the environ¬ 
mental mistakes of the past 200 years. ▲ 

Dick Johnson is a native Sydneysider. He spent much of his 
early married life bushwalking with the lllawarra YHA. In 1969 
he moved to Melbourne, where he jpined the Victorian National 

creation in that State. His book The Alps at the Crossroads was 
a landmark in Australianjvilderness publishing. He is now 50, 
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99* reasons you need a SOUTHWIND 



Top quality design is 
combined with 
exceptionally good 
workmanship to form 
the SOUTHWIND range. 

With features such as 
tough, waterproof core- 
spun canvas; 3 graduated 
back lengths; full 
anatomic harness system; 
inbuilt lumbar pad; spinal 
and head cavities and 
twin alloy back stays, the 
SOUTHWIND range is ideal 
for all enthusiasts. 


◄ * The SOUTHWIND 
HOWITT rucksack is 
packed with 91 items, 
which, when added to 
the 8 features at left 
gives at least 99 
reasons to have the 
best; a SOUTHWIND. 



SOUTHWIND STOCKISTS: 


Torre Mountain Craft: Shop 10, 600 Sherwood Rd, Sherwood. Tel: (07) 379 5549 
K2 Base Camp: 140 Wickham St, Fortitude Valley. Tel: (07) 854 1340 
| Mountain Equipment: 291 Sussex St, Sydney. Tel: (02) 264 3146 

W Mountain Equipment: 272 Victoria Ave, Chatswood. Tel: (02) 419 6955 

§ Eastwood Camping Centre: 3 Trelawney St, Eastwood. Tel: (02) 858 3833 

° Bushcraft Equipment: 29 Stewart St, Wollongong. Tel: (042) 29 6748 

Jurkiewicz Camping: 47 Wollongong St, Fyshwick. Tel: (062) 80 6519 


The Outdoor Experience: 518 Macauley St, Albury. Tel: (060) 21 5755 
Bogong: 55 Hardware St, Melbourne. Tel: (03) 600 0599 
The Wilderness Shop: 1 Carrington Rd, Box Hill. Tel: (03) 898 3742 
Outsports: 340B Hawthorn Rd, Caulfield Sth. Tel: (03) 523 5727 
Outsports: 36 Young St, Frankston. Tel: (03) 783 2079 
Jolly Swagman: 107 Elizabeth St, Hobart. Tel: (002) 34 3999 
Wilderness Equipment: 29 Jewell Pde, Nth. Fremantle. Tel: (09) 335 2813 







Turning the Key: 
Unweighting 

A lesson in advanced Telemark technique for 
Australian snow, with Andrew Barnes 



▲ THIS INSTRUCTIONAL PIECE EXPLORES 
advanced techniques for skiing in difficult and 
deep snow conditions. Since most 
Telemarkers know how to use their legs, 
emphasis is placed on the unweighting phase 
of the turn. The advanced unweighting 
technique advocated is also discussed in 
relation to other aspects of turning. 

▲ 

The major impediment to becoming an 
advanced skier in Australia is the type of snow 
on which we ski. Strangely, this is not because 
we ski too much difficult snow. The opposite is 
true. Australians spend so much time 
searching for perfect corn that they are 
unable—or unwilling—to learn techniques 
suited to deep and difficult snow conditions. 
Skiing overseas usually involves a 
never-ending search for powder. By happy 
circumstance, the techniques used in skiing 
powder assist in coping with difficult snow. 

Unlocking the door to skiing deep snow 
requires a key called unweighting. The 
Telemark lends itself to easy turn initiation 
because of its low finishing stance. From this 
position, it is easy to rise up (unweight) and 
start a new turn. We are about to surpass this 
basic unweighting and learn to use an 
advanced form which will help us to ski por¬ 
ridge, crud, deep powder and more—all the 
varieties of snow we call 'deep'. 

Imagine yourself in the Telemark position, 
finishing a turn. More weight is on the back leg 
than the front because you are skiing in deep 
snow. This stance has created a 'platform’ of 
snow beneath your skis. You will probably start 
the new turn by putting all your weight on the 
front ski, simultaneously sliding the back ski 
forward and raising your body. 

The consequences of this in deep snow are 
often a front ski driven deep into the snow, 
followed by a nose-plant. Or perhaps the 
upper body is caught inside the turn (banking) 
and you fall over, up the hill. 

Let’s try to start our turn with a different 
unweighting style. (By the way, all this can be 
practised at home without skis.) Again we 
have more weight on the back ski at the end 
of the turn. Now, using both feet as a platform, 
thrust your hips up and slightly forward in the 
direction of the new turn. The feeling should 
be that of lifting weight off both feet at the 
same time. It is not a jump—in fact, keeping 
skis on the snow is usually desirable—so, for 
want of a better term, I call it a pelvic thrust. It 
is a simple matter to swap feet as you 

Right, the author demonstrating a positive approach 
to turning. Michael Hampton 
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From the relaxed family weekend' 
fishing trip to the most rigorous 
mountain-climbing expedition, 
have on hand ENDURANCE 
FOODS, the new AUSTRALIAN 
MADE range of nutritious, easy to 
prepare meals and snacks. 

Distributed by 


Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Interstate (008) 33 1325 
Fax (03) 417 1610 


ENDURANCE FOODS 

24 Hinkler Road 
Braeside Vic 3195 
Phone (03) 587 1388 
Fax (03) 587 3480 


The ENDURANCE FOODS range has been carefully developed to suit 
the tastes and needs of our children, families and professionals when 
enjoying outdoor activities. Our range includes cereals, snacks, drinks, 
soups, main courses and desserts—something for everybody. 

All meals carry full cooking directions and food content details. 
They can be purchased as a single serve sachet or in bulk. 



Rucksacks 



bushwalkers, mountaineers 
and trekkers are now wearing. 
LOWE Rucksacks are 
available exclusively from 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS. 

Hurry in — first in best dressed! 


Don’t get wet 


How often have you been wet, cold and 
uncomfortable because your jacket just didn’t 
do its job? Condensation, leaking seams and 
draughts of cold air can now be problem s of 
the past. 

Combine GO RE-TEX material with ^ * 

good design features and you have a 
jacket that will perform for years to 
come. Here are two of the best... 

WILD FANTASTIC-an old favourite , 1 % 

with new features! Bottom and waist 
drawcords to provide an adjustable seal 
against cold winds. Re-designed hood with 
adjustment tab to maintain good vision. 

Kangaroo and handwarmer pockets. Popover 
style. 

THE STRATUS - used by Robert Swan on 
his walk to the North Pole, it is the finest 
extreme weather jacket in the world. Features 
the revolutionary two-phase hood which 
ensures a watertight fit without restricting 
movement or peripheral vision. Five easily 
accessible pockets with full length styling 
make this the perfect choice for people who 
require the very best protection. 


PERTH 
COTTESLOE 
ADELAIDE 

CANBERRA Gear for places you’d rather be • • 



MELBOURNE 

MORWELL 

SYDNEY 

BRISBANE 
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Sleep 

QnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



makes 
inflating and 
deflating 
virtually 
effortless. 


support and 
sleeping 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.0. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 46 6061 

®I988 Cascade Designs, Inc. 



unweight, and resettle in the opposite 
Telemark position. 

A few more points will help. Rhythm is 
all-important when skiing in this way. It 
replaces the sensation of ‘walking’ down the 
mountain with a weightless feel between 
turns. In fact, this is the motion used in deep 
powder. When practising without skis, try to 
unweight and swap feet without moving very 
far forward. You now have an initiation for 
deep snow which distributes your weight 
between your feet. Weight is not dramatically 
shifted from one ski to the other, and it is easy 
to swap your feet as you ‘pelvic thrust’. Both 
skis will be positioned simultaneously, making 
it less likely that they will be caught going in 
different directions in cruddy snow. 

The next part of this technique is learning to 
start our turns in an unhurried fashion. What?! 
Well, how often in deep snow do you try to step 
right through the fall line in an ungainly leap 
and end up a tangled mess? Try this instead. 
Initiate a turn exactly as discussed earlier. This 
time, however, swap feet but do not start a 
turn; as though you had unweighted, resettled 
in the opposite Telemark position but were still 
going in nearly the same direction. Now roll 
your knees into the new turn. We are trying to 
unweight, swap skis and then turn, rather than 
doing it all at exactly the same moment. If you 
have the initiation right, you will have changed 
direction a little as a result of the slight hip 
thrust toward the new turn. 

So now you have an unhurried start to the 
turn, the great secret being how much it will 
help you to carve, rather than skid—essential 
in deep snow. At first it will be a bit scary, as 
you feel yourself in the fall line longer than 
usual. Practise on an easy slope, not 
necessarily in deep snow! Soon the improved 
start to your turns will enable you to slow down 
and finish strongly. Eventually your ‘unhurried 
start’ will be followed so quickly and smoothly 
by the turn that it will feel as though you never 
changed your technique. 

The least obvious advantage of this method 
of initiation is the ease with which you can now 
move your body dynamically down the hill and 
maintain angulation, a major difficulty in heavy 
snow. Angulation is commonly referred to as 
‘keeping your upper body down the hill’. When 
Telemarking in deep snow, I worry less about 
my chest and more about really ‘tilting’ my 
shoulders downhill. Try this exercise. Stand as 
if finishing a Telemark. Stick your thumb in the 
gap between hip and rib cage on the downhill 
side of your body. Now squeeze it between 
them, hard! That’s angulation. Now rotate your 
chest to face down the hill. Angulation, and 
body down the hill. To stop ourselves from 
falling over up the hill in deep snow, we must 
'maintain the squeeze'. 

Let’s apply this to your new unweighting 
method. Often in difficult snow, it is during the 
vital ‘cross-over’ period between turns that a 
skier loses angulation. Cross-over refers to 
the active change from angulating on one side 
to the other, so 'the squeeze’ can resume on 
the new downhill side. Initiating the turn in the 
way described will make it easier for you 
actively to move your body down the hill and 
across your legs. 

Practise it like this without skis. Take up a 
really solid stance, as though finishing a turn: 
lots of angulation towards the downhill side. 


As you initiate a new turn (weight back leg, 
thrust hips up and forward slightly in new 
direction), move your body actively down the 
hill, cross it over your legs and ‘squeeze’ on 
the other side. Perfecto! You have crossed 
over and angulated before the tricky snow 
could catch you inside the turn. 



Above, another dynamic skier—Nick Farnell at 
speed. Andrew Barnes 

Finally, a word on pole plants. Have you 
ever had that 'tumbling dice’ feeling as your 
perfectly executed downhill pole plant 
disappeared into unconsolidated mush, 
followed by your body? Like aching wrists on 
firm snow, this is a reliable indicator of over¬ 
reliance on the pole to initiate turns. 

In deep snow, try ‘throwing’ the uphill hand 
sharply upwards. This replaces the downhill 
pole as your ‘signal’ for starting the turn. 
Although you will probably still plant the 
downhill pole, throwing the other hand will stop 
you leaning your weight on it. Alf Engen, one 
of the pioneers of deep-snow skiing in the 
USA, advocates this ‘ready hand'; and for 
really difficult snow, he says, ‘Add a little bit of 
uppercut'. What does throwing this hand do to 
that pelvic thrust? Try it. Helps it right along, 
doesn’t it? 

There's a lot left to say, and much of it 
applies just as well to the parallel turn as to the 
Telemark. If you have followed this lesson right 
through and are trying to apply it, I am sure 
you will feel as I do: the more I learn about 
skiing, the more I realize what I don’t know. 
Gosh, what a great analogy for life! ▲ 


Andrew Barnes (see Contributors in Wild no 13) is a freelance 
photographer and a Nordic skiing instructor and addict. When 
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A IN TIMES OF INCREASING THREAT TO 
the wilderness, it is refreshing to plunge 
into the rugged and untouched areas that 
remain. The Forbes River in the 
Werrikimbe National Park is one such 
place. Three friends and I recently 
immersed ourselves there—quite literally. 

Werrikimbe National Park occupies 
35,178 hectares to the west of 
Wauchope on the north coast of New 
South Wales. It is one of a string of 
temperate rain forest parks along the 
hinterland of this coast. The Forbes 
River runs from north to south on the 
east side of the park to become the 
major tributary of the Hastings River, 
which flows into the Pacific at Port 
Macquarie. 

A key attraction of the Forbes is the 
inaccessibility of its course. Having 
entered the ravines and gorges near its 
source, the walker is virtually committed 
to traversing its entire length before 
emerging, four days later and 800 
metres lower, at the junction with 
Cockerawombeeba Creek. A difficult 
escape can be made from about the 
half-way point if necessary. 

The other great attraction is the 
diversity of the river and the country 
through which it flows. Three distinct 
regions reflect its drop in altitude and 
changes in rainfall. We were presented 
with three degrees of difficulty: dry 
eucalypt and plateau swamps at 1,000 
metres, rugged wild river country of the 
rain forest, and the tranquillity of the 
low-country stream. 

Our party of four, of mixed experience 
and expectations, set off from near the 
river’s origin on the escarpment to the 
north of the park. Here the Forbes is only 
a creek and you can step across it 
without getting your feet wet. Indeed, the 
first day’s walk was through lightly 
timbered, dry sclerophyll bush, free of 
tracks or other signs of previous walkers. 
Huge, black-trunked grass trees were 
scattered liberally among the eucalypts 
and the warm October air was filled with 
the scent of mint bush, dry grasses and 
leaf litter. Pink boronia and yellow and 
brown dillwynnia flowered profusely 
beside the crystal waters of the Forbes. 
The isolation was palpable. 

Half a day’s walk on the escarpment 
plateau brought us to an abrupt change 
in the river and its surrounds. It 
unexpectedly plunged 20 metres into a 
large pool, set about with Antarctic 
beech (Nothofagus moorei). This lovely 
tree is not only a rare reminder of our 
Gondwana heritage but, with its small, 
serrated-edged leaves and limbs 
festooned with mosses, in sharp con¬ 
trast to the eucalypt and heath with 
which we are familiar. Ian and I had 
sought out the beech on previous trips 
near the east coast but never before had 
we seen it in such dense concentration 
as beside the Forbes. Venerable old 
giants amidst healthy saplings and 
seedlings indicated that the species 


thrives in this environment. Its outlook is 
good. 

Downstream from the Nothofagus 
pool, the river changed from a gentle 
creek to a river proper. We found 
ourselves rock-hopping more often as 
the river tightened up and began to run 
over drops. Small cascades and rapids 
appeared, with rocks the size of soccer 


Above, campsites are a problem on the Forbes. Left, 
pausing in the gorge of the middle Forbes. All photos 
Tim Armytage 

balls on which we could cross. Our 
progress slowed but we took advantage 
of the fine, hot day to swim in the cold, 
clear water, take photos and boil the billy 
in leisurely fashion. The isolation was 
complete. 

We pressed on to a point where the 
river sluiced through a deep channel 20 
metres long, and sidling along in the river 
was the only way to proceed. Molong 
Steve labelled this the Sheep Dip. ‘It 
looks like it widens up ahead’, was Ian’s 
optimistic prediction. Soon, however, the 
river narrowed further and entered a 
ravine. Steep banks, densely wooded 
with beech and coachwood, rose to the 
plateau—now distant above. Water 
rushed over serial rapids and cascades. 
It was enchantingly picturesque and the 
volcanic river rocks were smooth and 
glossy black in the sunlight. 

It soon became apparent that 
campsites were at a premium. There is 
no site on the middle Forbes which will 
accommodate more than two small tents 
crammed together, and those that do 
exist are uncomfortable. We were lucky 
on the first night. A small, leaf-littered 
shelf right beside the river sufficed to 
camp on and cook a meal to match our 


appetites. Sticherus ferns matted the 
ground. In the trees, staghorns 
flourished and birdnest ferns the size of 
our tent clung to the trunks of buttressed 
carabeen. Small copses of coachwood 
with boles one metre across could be 
found jammed into riverside corners, 
protected from countless floods and 
from timber-getters. 


The following morning, the sun slanted 
through the trees to light up entire rock 
walls of orchids in full bloom and tiny 
white liliums, no larger that a five-cent 
piece, clinging to the crevices. 

The river, however, was flowing faster 
and stronger, increased by the steep 
ravine floor and numerous small 
tributaries. The river rocks were now 
hip-high and rock-hopping became 
slower and required more care. Ankle- 
deep crossings were more like a wade, 
but the beauty of the pristine river was 
undiminished. 

We came upon some large cascades 
and clambered round them, to be 
rewarded by a deep pool on the lower 
side. Chris, our all-weather swimmer, 
wanted a dip so, while Steve and Ian 
basked on a rock, Chris and I swam in 
the seemingly bottomless billabong. 

During the morning of the second day 
we passed a recognizable creek, beside 
which I had planned to spend our first 
night. It was clear that we were behind 
schedule and this was compounded by 
the increasing difficulty of the river. 
Before long, we were in canyon country. 
Smooth, black basalt walls rose 
hundreds of metres above us on both 
sides of the river, with ferns and small, 
soft-leaved bushes hanging precar¬ 
iously from ledges. In places, large trees 
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had fallen across the top of the canyon; 
others had become jammed above the 
river and were draped with orchids, 
mosses and ferns. 

We stopped for lunch in a basalt 
canyon beside a waterfall from an 
unnamed creek which entered the ravine 
from high above. Water fell slowly down 
the rock face, forming a curtain of light 
as it bounced and glistened in the 
morning sun. The contemplation of this 
place was quickly replaced by 
practicalities when it became evident 
that numerous waterfalls lay ahead with 
no way round them. 

There is a natural reluctance to throw 
one’s pack over a waterfall. Ours 
contained four days’ food, dry clothing, 
dry sleeping bags—in a word, civilizat¬ 
ion. To hurl all this into a river seemed 
intrinsically unwise. But with no alter¬ 
native, the choice became easy. This 
was the first of many water jumps. Long 
swims, short swims, boulder clambering 
and jumps. The river was now all- 
consuming, and progress slow and cum¬ 
bersome. 

Campsite choice was even more 
limited than on the previous day and we 
were pleased to find a tiny, flat area 
before a bend in the river, with room 
enough to squeeze in the two tents. The 
floor was lumpy, rocky and full of 
coachwood roots, but we were too tired 
to care. 

We were now half a day behind 
schedule. Progress was more by 
swimming than walking, and the Forbes 
ravine was at its steepest. On the ridges 
above it was plainly a hot, windy day. 


Forbes River 




Above, the party christened this pool 'the Sheep Dip'. 
Left, thirst was not a problem at this lunch-stop on the 
middle Forbes. 

Trees bent heavily, and occasional hot 
gusts of wind were felt coming up the 
river. Water jump followed cascade, 
swims were the rule and packs were 
floated ahead. The rock walls of the 
canyon were sculpted into vertical 
wave-like forms from millennia of 
whirlpools and sluicing. 

As on the descent from other coastal 
escarpments, beech and temperate rain 
forest were giving way to wet sclerophyll 
forest. Brush box was now dominant. 
This magnificent tree is a close relative 
of the eucalypt and is commonly used in 
urban street plantings. The puny 
amputees of the city, however, are barely 
recognizable when compared with the 
towering, smooth-trunked brush box of 
the wet coastal hinterland. 

Despite the beauty of the river, our 
prime concern was to avoid accidents. 
Three days out, a sprained ankle would 
have been no simple matter. Fallen trees 
and rocks made progress increasingly 
difficult. Our friendly river rocks had 
become granite slabs the size of small 
houses, jammed into the ravine and 
labelled quaintly on the map as ‘rapids’. 

‘It looks like it’s widening up ahead’, 
said Ian, always the optimist. No such 
luck. There was little relief from sheer 
rock bluffs, canyons, endless cascades 
and swims. 

At one point we heard an ear-splitting 
crash behind us. We turned to see the 
top 20 metres of a giant brush box crash 
into the river from high on the ridge 
above, snapped off by the ferocious 
wind. Ten minutes earlier, we had been 
directly below. 

After nine hours of almost constant 
river-bashing, we had covered only five 
kilometres. We were a little apprehen¬ 
sive of finding a campsite but a small, 
flattish corner appeared on the end of a 
spur at the right time. We congratulated 
ourselves on our luck; a night on a 


granite boulder had no appeal. In fact, 
we had used about the only three spots 
on the river where a tent could be 
pitched. 

The fourth and final day was easier. At 
last, the Forbes ‘widened up ahead’. 
Only occasional, short swims were 
necessary and wading became 
ankle-deep once more. The boulders in 
the river were smaller, the vegetation 
consisted mainly of eucalyptus and 
acacia, and the gorge finally widened. 

The river became shallow and 
meandering, lined with dense stands of 
casuarina, reminiscent of the lower 
Kowmung or Coxs in the Blue 
Mountains. The Forbes had lost its bite. 
Amid the peace of this change, we had 
our last lunch and, shortly afterwards, 
found Cockerawombeeba Creek and our 
nearby car. 

We had taken nearly four days to walk 
the length of the Forbes, during which 
time the only signs of previous walkers 
were the remains of one fire, well down 
the river. It is hoped that we left no more 
sign of our passing than this, and others 
are strongly urged to follow suit. 

The water was low at the time of our 
visit yet still provided problems. After 
rain, the trip would take one or two days 
longer and would certainly be more 
hazardous. It would be wise to carry food 
for five days in case of unplanned 
delays. Nowhere was the river complete¬ 
ly impassable, but nearly so in several 
places. Some minor scrambling and 
pack-hauling were necessary. There 
should be no more than four in a party 
because of the few poor campsites and 
in order to avoid delays on swims. 

The Forbes is a demanding, pristine 
river, with wilderness and challenge to 
appeal to the most active walkers—an 
excellent example of the wild areas we 
must conserve and urge others to 
conserve. ▲ 

Tim Armytage is a Sydney-based bushwalker with a keen 
interest in botany and photography. A self-confessed cynic 
towards all government conservation policies, he is active in 
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Queensland? 



Jeff Williams examines 
environmental politics in 
the Sunshine State 

▲ THE PEOPLE OF QUEENSLAND AND 
their elected representatives have an 
enormous responsibility. Their State 
occupies 22.5% of the continent and 
contains 13 biogeographic regions, 10 
climatic zones, 106 biophysical regions 
and 28 structural types of vegetation. The 
capacity of this State to offer true areas of 
wilderness is immense. In North 
Queensland are two World Heritage 
Areas—the Wet Tropics and the Great 
Barrier Reef—which are side by side and 
complementary. Unfortunately the overall 
environmental record of the State has 
been appalling and rampant development 
has too often taken place at the expense 
of environmental and conservation 
sensitivities. Since the December 1989 
State election, the scene has changed. 
This article seeks to identify just how 
much. 

The recent past has seen a series of 
mistakes and misleading initiatives. 
There has been neither a comprehen¬ 
sive approach to environmental 
questions nor powerful heritage legislat¬ 
ion. 

The irreplaceable Barrier Reef was 
exposed to wholesale development until 
the Whitlam Government stepped in to 
declare it a Marine Park; Fraser Island 
(the world’s largest sand island) was 
mined until such activity was blocked 
with the use of constitutional powers by 
the Fraser Liberal Government; large 
areas were sold for development, with 
consequent destruction of mangroves; 
and overgrazing occurred in many rural 
parts. Islands in the Barrier Reef, such 
as Lindeman, were turned into resorts 
with little heed for environmental impact; 
a road was forced through the Daintree 
National Park despite a concerted 
blockade; and the freeholding of Crown 
leasehold at extremely small cost 
encouraged speculation. 

A recent attempt to prevent mining of 
limestone at Mt Etna near Rockhampton 
failed when the leaseholders exercised 
their right to mine in areas which were 
the habitat of the rare ghost bat. 


On a much larger scale, two huge 
areas of wilderness—Cape York and the 
Wet Tropics—became contentious when 
the Nationals failed to clarify policy 
towards their protection. As both areas 
offer many of the true wilderness 
experiences such as camping, 
bushwalking and canoeing in remote 
and relatively unspoilt environs, they are 
of great concern to Wild readers. 

Before the 1989 election, a group 
known as the Green Challenge, not 
affiliated with any political party, 
prepared a log of claims consisting of 
102 points. All parties were given the 
chance to answer a questionnaire to 
determine their attitudes to certain 
issues. Based on their responses, the 
Green Challenge prepared a leaflet 
which outlined the National, Liberal and 
Labor views on three key environmental 
topics—rain forest preservation, 
management of Cape York 
Peninsula, and coastal 
protection. A summarized 
check-list of their stance 
towards other issues was also 
included. The Democrats 
supported all 102 points. The 
Nationals, then in govern¬ 
ment, supported the status 
quo. The Liberals endorsed 
55 points, gave qualified 
support to 28 and opposed 
11; whilst Labor supported all 
but seven. Labor was unoffic¬ 
ially endorsed as the best 
supporter of the environ¬ 
mental cause and sub¬ 
sequently won the election. 
Fortunately for environ¬ 
mentalists, the party made a 
number of important commit¬ 
ments to the environment, all of which 
the Greens will endeavour to see hon¬ 
oured. 

Conservationists consider that there is 
a pressing need to reverse the negativity 
of previous years and that many 
problems persist. Watch-dog groups in 
Brisbane designated a number as being 
of immediate urgency. 

Following the election, the Labor Party 
moved to suspend the sale of Crown 
land on Cape York Peninsula; this is 
expected to become law in 1990. A study 
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Above, collage of Queensland consen/ation and 
development leaflets. Above right, Cape 
Tribulation—a Japanese resort on this beach? All 
photos Jeff Williams 

of land use on Cape York should 
examine issues such as the proposed i 
spaceport, RAAF development, mining 
in the Mcllwraith and Iron Ranges, feral 
animals and other introduced pests, 
logging and grazing, trafficking in native 
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THETULLY-MILLSTREAM 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 


When the often poorly understood 
nexus between development and 
conservation is properly studied, the 
result can be satisfying for both sides. A 
recent proposal in Gladstone to reclaim 
2,000 hectares of the Targinnie wetlands 
was opposed by both conservationists 
and fishermen. The initial plan was 
ill-considered and it was agreed that an 
environmental impact statement (EIS) 
be prepared which would consider a 
decreased reclamation area of 700 
hectares, with fuller attention being 
given to all aspects. The results of this 
study are still awaited, but the final 
outcome has a better chance of success 
with all concerned. 

In December 1988 the World Heritage 
Committee of the IUCN inscribed the 
Wet Tropics on the World Heritage List. 
The Queensland Government of the 
time opposed this listing in the Federal 
Court on the basis that some of the 
boundaries were unfair. When the 
Nationals were ousted, Premier Wayne 
Goss withdrew the legal action. 
However, the Wet Tropics are already 
threatened by the Tully-Millstream 
hydro-electricity project and it remains to 
be seen whether the new government 
will honour the commitments it made to 
the log of claims. 


species and its effect on marine 
environments, and tourism, especially in 
regard to four-wheel-drive adventurism. 
The Labor Party agreed to these 
investigations in supporting the log of 
claims, and the new Minister for 
Environment and Heritage, Pat 
Comben, said when 
interviewed that the results 
of the land use study (LUS) 
would be awaited before any 
major development took 
place. However, Senator John 
Button, for one, pre-empted the 
results of the LUS by declaring 
his support for the space agency. 
The Queensland coastline is the 
envy of the rest of Australia and of 
the world. Its reefs, mangroves, 
wetlands, beaches and estuaries 
support a wide range of delicate 
ecosystems and they require special 
protection. Labor supported the 
strategic plan for the coastal zone, a 
policy in line with that of the fishing lobby, 
which sees the destruction of 
mangroves as detrimental to its 
livelihood. Previously, controversial 
environmental impact studies (for the 
Capricorn-lwasaki resort, for example) 
had formed the rationale for unhindered 
development. 
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The Country (now National) Party long 
represented ‘the man on the land’. The 
last government promoted the use of the 
potent arboricide, Graslan. Currently, 
90% of the grazing land in Queensland 
is affected by soil erosion. The Burdekin 
has suffered from overgrazing and its 
present life expectancy is estimated to 
be 50 years; that of the once rich Darling 
Downs, 40 years. Floods often result in 
a massive outflow of debris on to the 
Great Barrier Reef. Such degradation is 
seen by many conservationists to be the 
major environmental problem affecting 
Queensland. 



Above, sign on the controversial Cape Tribulation 
Road. Right, a battle lost—mining at Mt Etna is 
destroying spectacular cave formations and the 
habitat of the endangered ghost bat. 

In ten years mere lip-service has been 
paid to the Clean Waters legislation 
implemented by the Nationals. There 
have been many breaches but no 
convictions. Toxification has been 
particularly damaging to the reef and 
much has been destroyed. 

The current minister has listed five 
priorities for the environment: coastal 
protection, review of all legislation to 
protect the environment, wilderness 
legislation, heritage legislation, and 
increased areas of National Parks (only 
2.5% of the State is National Park 
compared with a national recommended 
average of 5%). Two other issues of 
significance are the ‘multi-function polis’ 
and four-wheel-drive adventurism. The 
former is an idea fresh from the pages of 
Brave New World. In essence, the 
Japanese lack enough land to build 
retirement areas for their ageing 
population so they purchase land in 
places where conditions are suitable. 
This land then becomes the site for 
retirement villages which have their own 
infrastructure of technology parks, 
services and local labour. The end result 
for Queensland is encroachment upon 
areas of wilderness, and further coastal 
development. 

Four-wheel-drive adventurism is not 
unique to Queensland but poses as 
much of a threat here as it does in other 
States. Some areas such as the 
Daintree road and the track to the tip of 
Cape York are only accessible on foot 


—or in a four-wheel-drive, and for some 
people this is the only way in which they 
can be exposed to the beauty of 
wilderness. But this type of ‘bulldozer’ 
tourism must be carefully managed. 
Good management and stringent con¬ 
trols will ensure that less destruction 
results than has been the case in areas 
like Kosciusko National Park. 

Queensland’s defenders of the 
environment are numerous, articulate 
and organized. The influence of the 
Green Challenge is testimony to their 
ability to pool resources for the common 
good. The following groups are active in 
Queensland. The Wilderness Society is 
an entirely self-funding group which 
relies on donations and sales from its 
shop in Albert Street, Brisbane. Probably 
the most hard-line of the sunshine 
greenies, it is at present co-ordinating 
the State campaign for National Estate 
wilderness and has four other action 
groups: Rain Forest, Recycling, Cape 
York and Tully-Millstream. 


Dr Aila Keto’s Rainforest Conservation 
Society, formed in 1982, has been active 
in a number of campaigns including 
Conondale Ranges, Wet Tropics and 
Fraser Island. After successfully 
campaigning for the Wet Tropics, it has 
undertaken a watch-dog role. 

The Australian Conservation 
Foundation is one of Australia’s most 
respected wilderness campaigners. 
Covering similar issues to those that 
concern the Wilderness Society, this 
organization is centrally administered 
from Melbourne and receives minimal 
federal funding. One additional issue 
highlighted by ACF representative, Mark 
Horstman is the danger to the Great 
Barrier Reef from shipping using the 
inside channel. 

The Queensland Conservation 
Council was also active in the Green 
Challenge. It operates out of the School 
of Arts in Ann Street, Brisbane, 
represents a range of issues and 
consequently has a broad membership. 
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Two other important groups were 
connected to the Green Challenge. The 
Wildlife Preservation Society monitors 
abuses of fauna regulations and alerts 
us to the numerous threatened and 
endangered species. The Littoral 
Society has an equally important task as 
uncontrolled development along the 
coastline has severely disturbed the 
environment, especially mangroves and 
sea-grass beds. 

The traditional enemies of the 
environment have been extractive 
industries such as mining, logging, and 
oil exploration and drilling. Hydro¬ 
electric power generation often has bad 
environmental side effects. There are 
the major problems of land speculation 
and badly planned coastal development. 
Unique to Queensland is the possible 
creation of a spaceport on Cape York 
Peninsula. 

The only provisions of the log of claims 
not agreed to by the Labor Party before 
the State election concern mining leases 
and activities. The present government 
has a fear of being labelled 
antidevelopment in resource-rich 
Queensland. Areas where mining 
adversely affects the environment at 
present include Mt Etna near 
Rockhampton (limestone), the 
Mcllwraith Ranges (gold) and Lakefield 
National Park (test drilling). 

With the declaration of the Wet Tropics 
World Heritage area a great threat has 
been countered. It is sad, however, that 
a large number of people have lost their 
means of livelihood and, to a certain 
extent, their identity. The timber workers 
of the Atherton Tableland (especially 
Ravenshoe) feel that the listing was 
rushed and did not consider the practice 
of selective logging. Some areas 
previously logged and thus not in pristine 
condition were included in the listing. In 
the loggers’ opinion, these could hardly 
be construed as wilderness. Already 
they have observed breaches of the 
inviolate status of the region and attrib¬ 
ute this to Canberra mismanagement. A 
spokesperson, Phil Condon, said it 
would be preferred that the region be 
preserved as a National Park rather than 
as World Heritage because of a wide¬ 
spread mistrust of federal and foreign 
management. As in the case of high- 
country grazing, there is a human side to 
this story. 

The Tully Falls no longer flow as they 
once did, and the Tully Gorge is almost 
dry. The Tully-Millstream scheme 
threatens 1,400 hectares of rain forest 
listed in the Wet Tropics, as well as the 
habitat of the Atherton antechinus. The 
administering body is the Queensland 
Electricity Commission (QEC). It has 
presided over a rapidly expanding sys¬ 
tem of electricity generation in a manner 
similar to that of the HEC in Tasmania. 

Large areas of mangroves, coastal 
marshes and sea-grass beds have been 
destroyed by insensitive tourist and 


residential projects. In 1989 fishermen 
released a hit-list of 12 major develop¬ 
ment proposals which threatened the 
coastal environment. They were: 
Cardwell marina; Taylors Beach marina, 
south of Cardwell; Yabulu nickel refinery 
expansion, near Townsville; Bowen 
marina; Aqua del Ray development, 


agency of its more powerful Mines and 
Energy cousin, as it was before Decem¬ 
ber 1989. 

Without a doubt, the region of 
Queensland of most concern to Wild 
readers is Cape York Peninsula. It is one 
of the last tropical wilderness areas of its 
kind left in the world and offers us an 



Mackay; Sarina ethanol plant; 
Shoalwater Bay sand mining; Gladstone 
reclamation; Inskip Point developments, 
south of Fraser Island; Moreton Bay; 
Cape York spaceport; and Trinity Point 
development, Cairns. No one body 
represents all the developers, speculat¬ 
ors or land sharks. Conservationists 
consider that the encroachment of the 
‘white shoe brigadiers’ needs to be 
contained and hope this will be achieved 
by the new government. 

The new Minister for Environment and 
Heritage is ornithologist, Pat Comben. 
His department is responsible for the 
administration of several Acts of the 
Queensland Parliament and supervises, 
among other things, National, 
Environmental and Marine Parks. Asked 
whether he considered wilderness a 
legitimate land use, he replied in the 
affirmative. 

As stated, Pat Comben is committed 
to National Park increases, but the 
Greens have a more pragmatic 
view—namely, that the Labor Party will 
only be as committed as the 
conservation movement forces it to be. 
They will harry the government to carry 
out promised land use and environ¬ 
mental impact studies and ensure that it 
enforces existing legislation such as the 
Clean Waters Act and Fauna 
Conservation Act. It is to be hoped that 
ambivalent publications such as 
‘Rainforest Report June 1988' will no 
longer appear. It is important that this 
department should not again become an 


outstanding conservation opportunity. 
Of our 20 most endangered plants, the 
top six, and ten others, occur only in 
North Queensland. At 15 million 
hectares, Cape York, with its amazing 
variety of biological regions, ecosys¬ 
tems, land forms and habitats, is three 
times the size of Tasmania, but only 12% 
of its area is protected in National Parks. 
Of 17 recent proposals for new National 
Parks, a mere two have been success¬ 
ful. 

The main threats to the region are 
mining, the proposed spaceport, resort 
development and increased tourism— 
and, to a lesser extent, hoop pine log¬ 
ging and increased grazing. The 
proposed spaceport would be located in 
202,000 hectares of National Estate- 
listed wilderness in the Temple Bay area 
between Shelburne Bay and the Iron 
Range and would include 50 kilometres 
of hitherto unspoilt coastline. 

Fortunately, the Labor Party 
committed itself to the preparation of a 
joint land-use plan, in co-operation with 
the Commonwealth. It does not oppose 
the spaceport but is prepared to be 
guided by the LUS and EIS on the 
project. Soon after the election, Pat 
Comben gave an assurance that 
planning for the LUS would begin 
immediately but he would not specify a 
budget or the time he expected the study 
to take. He did add that a total freeze 
would be placed on the sale of Crown 
land on Cape York Peninsula until after 
the results of the LUS had been 
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released. From then on, any land sale 
would need ministerial permission. 

In mid-December, Senator John 
Button gave support in principle to the 
spaceport project which, in effect, 
circumvents proper planning procedures 
such as the LUS and EIS. This provoked 
opposition from the Aboriginal 
Co-ordinating Council. The chairman, 
Merv Gibson, said: ‘We are talking about 
200,000 hectares of Aboriginal land 
which could be alienated from our 
people for ever’. This concern is shared 
by the ACF. There is no doubt that the 
spaceport would bring with it increased 
tourism and a large, populated town. 
Steve Walters, landowner and former 
National Party candidate, commented: 



Above, timber protest sign at Yungaburra. Right, 
Millstream Falls—to be affected by the proposed 
augmentation to the Tully-Millstream hydro-electric 
scheme? 

‘It’s like the Gold Coast was thirty years 
ago and I want to be in on the start of it’. 
Beware! 

The Aborigines believe that Kaaloo, 
the tiny snow-white rat, craftily released 
water from the secret supply of 
Bungurrah, the blue-tongued lizard and 
keeper of the water. The water then 
flowed into the Tully River and fell to the 
coastal areas over a great precipice 
known as Kareeya (Big Water), location 
of the now almost dry Tully Falls. The 
Tully Gorge National Park was gazetted 
in 1927. By the late 1950s the area was 
the site of a large hydro-electric scheme! 

The proposed augmentation to the 
Tully-Millstream scheme would flood 
4,000 hectares, of which 1,400 are in the 
Wet Tropics World Heritage Area. The 
land forms part of the habitat of seven 
species of rare plants, the Atherton 
antechinus and the yellow-bellied glider. 
The scheme will stop 90% of the water 
flowing through the Tully River below it, 
leaving platypus high and dry. The 
Herbert River will also be affected, 
causing salinity problems for the 
sugar-cane industry downstream. The 
Elizabeth Grant and Herbert Falls will be 
reduced to a trickle; both waterfalls are 
in true wilderness areas, remote from 
access and settlement. 
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Thus a scheme which threatens the 
supposedly inviolate status of a World 
Heritage Area is being considered 
because the QEC insists that there is a 
need for the electricity. The commission 
conducted a two-year, $5 million feasibil¬ 
ity study into the scheme and concluded 


Green votes for political survival. Wild 
readers who are likely rafters and 
canoeists on the Tully and Herbert 
Rivers can only wait. 

Despite the declaration of the Wet 
Tropics World Heritage Area, there are 
still areas of rain forest threatened. Two 



that The 600 megawatt Tully-Millstream 
scheme is essential if electricity supply 
in Queensland is to keep pace with the 
growth in electricity demand’. Echoes of 
Tasmania’s Hydro-Electric Commission 
in the 1980s. 

There is doubt that the power is really 
needed at this stage because the 
anticipated demand has not material¬ 
ized. Pat Comben stands by his earlier 
statement that the Tully-Millstream 
scheme would not proceed, on the basis 
that there is no proven need for the 
intended extra power. He felt that the 
Energy Conservation study would 
probably delay the project for years, and 
personally he was against it. He was 
then asked whether, if the Labor Party 
were committed to deferring the final 
decision on the scheme until after 
energy conservation options had been 
considered, he would withdraw the 30 or 
so workers who were engaged in 
building an exploratory tunnel. He 
understood that they would have to be 
withdrawn but had to consult with the 
Minister for Resource Industries, Ken 
Vaughan. A report on 27 December 
stated Vaughan had advised that 
preliminary work on the scheme would 
continue because of ‘contractual oblig¬ 
ations’ negotiated by the previous 
government. He added that the new gov¬ 
ernment would assess Queensland’s 
energy needs before deciding on the 
future of the scheme. 

It remains to be seen whether both 
State and Federal Governments have a 
real commitment to the World Heritage 
concept or whether they are just courting 


have been mentioned above—Cape 
York and Tully-Millstream. 

Near Cooloola National Park, rapid 
logging of bloodwood and casuarina is 
taking place in non-gazetted areas 
because of the threat of future park 
gazettal. 

On Fraser Island, a group known as 
FIDO (Fraser Island Defenders 
Organization) is opposed to the logging 
of the last satinay (Syncarpia hillii) forest 
in the world. FIDO is trying to get World 
Heritage listing for the area so that the 
heavily subsidized and destructive 
logging on this unique island will stop. 

Fraser Island highlights the problem of 
changed perceptions about the 
character of a wilderness area. 
Previously logged regions are seen to be 
of less value than those that are pristine 
and hence are not as eagerly protected. 
The value of the area diminishes in time, 
so what was once rain forest is gradually 
allowed to be completely cleared for 
grazing. 

Despite some of the above, all is not 
wrong with the state of environmental 
politics in Queensland. The new 
government has some positive policies 
and is, to an extent, Green in character. 
The true test will be its commitment to 
pre-election promises. The conservation 
movement is strong and can unite 
successfully, as the recent federal 
election demonstrated. ▲ 


Jett Williamsis a keen skier and mountaineer who has climbed 
in New Zealand. Europe, North America and the Nepal 
Himalayas. He is currently on a year-long pilgrimage, climbing 
and bushwalking in New Zealand, the Andes, the Rockies and 
the mountains of Africa. 




































▲ THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT AN OLD, 
derelict mountain hut. It conjures up 
images of old, well-weathered stockmen 
clad in leather boots and Drizabones, 
huddled around a fire grasping their 
‘cuppas’, telling yarns and preparing for 
the morning’s muster. These old huts, 
many of them once the domain only of the 
cattlemen, are now popular retreats for 
walkers, ski tourers and historians. In fact, 
mountain huts are virtually synonymous 
with bushwalking in the Victorian Alps. But 
I wonder how many visitors to these old, 
fragile and often historic buildings fully 
appreciate their significance. 

The old timers who constructed these 
huts were unquestionably skilled 
craftsmen and faced hardships that 
would nowadays hardly exist—timber 
had to be cut, dragged by horse or 
bullock to the site, and then prepared for 
construction with the limited tools 
available. In addition, stockmen would 
expect to be away from wives and 
families for weeks at a time whilst on the 
annual musters. 

The site for a hut was never chosen at 
random; inclement weather was 
common so a sheltered position had to 
be found, while firewood and fresh water 
had to be within easy reach. Proximity to 
grazing areas and stock routes was also 
a factor. Most huts were located high in 
the Alps, so they had to be strong in 
order to withstand heavy snowfall, 
rainfall and wind. 

Many of the very early huts are now in 
ruins. Of those that survive (there are 
dozens), a number have acquired 
almost legendary status among regular 
visitors to the high country. The huts 
detailed below are among the more 
interesting, either because of their 
historical background, their location or 
their manner of construction. Thus, for 
example, roadside corrugated iron huts 
built primarily for use by the Road 
Construction Authority have not been 
included. 

To help you to find the huts, I have 
included after the name of each one the 
area in which it is situated, the title of the 
map sheet on which it appears (Vicmap 
1:25,000 unless otherwise specified), 
and its grid reference according to the 
Australian Map Grid (AMG) co¬ 
ordinates. 

A visit to any of these huts can be a 
rewarding experience, but care must be 
taken not to damage them. Don’t leave 
rubbish behind, always shut doors 
securely, and be extremely thorough 
when extinguishing fires. These huts are 
an important part of our heritage, and 
their destruction would mean that yet 
another link with Australia’s past would 
be gone for ever. 

Blairs Hut (Kiewa River, Feathertop, 
153138) 

Dungeys Track, a route which 
connects Freeburgh on the Ovens River 
to Flourbag Plain, east of Mt Hotham, 
was the most popular stock route to the 


Bogong High Plains for Ovens valley 
cattlemen. 

One of its most frequent users, Frank 
Blair, first began grazing his cattle on the 
summer pastures of Pretty Valley about 
1919. By the 1940s he had built a shelter 
by Dungeys Track near Simmonds Gap, 
but the more notable hut which bears the 
Blair name is situated on the banks of the 
west branch of the Kiewa River below 
the Niggerheads. 

It is not the first to have existed on this 
site. The original hut was built in 1923 by 
Frank Blair but burned down in 1930. 
Rebuilt the following year, the current hut 
was originally a timber shelter consisting 
of log walls and a bark roof. The roof was 
in constant need of repair so in 1968 it 
was covered in corrugated iron. Like 


Above , Westons Hut. Right. Fitzgeralds Hut. 
Previous page, Wallaces Hut. All three huts are on 
the Bogong High Plains. All photos and drawings 
Glenn van der Knijff 

Dibbins Hut, Blairs Hut had an internal 
fireplace with no prominent chimney. 

Blairs Hut is isolated and cannot be 
reached easily. The quickest way to the 
hut is to follow the fire track from Mt 
Hotham, past Mt Loch and Red Robin 
Mine, to the west branch of the Kiewa 
River—a total distance of about 11 
kilometres. 

Bogong Jacks Hut (Mt Fainter, Fainter, 
163234) 

Bogong Jacks Hut, on the saddle 
below the north peak of Mt Fainter, is all 
that remains to remind us of the 
notorious cattle duffer. 

Bogong Jack would steal a herd of 
cattle from New South Wales and sell 
them in the Gippsland district of Victoria, 
often altering their brands during the trip 
across the plains. It is thought by some 
that he built the hut on the saddle as a 
refuge while hiding from the constab¬ 
ulary. In reality, the original hut was put 
up by local cattlemen as a resting place 
on the route to the Fainters. It was built 
of woolly butt and snow gum around 
1900 but didn’t last long—it was burnt 
down in 1914. 


The second hut was built in 1919 by 
Stewart and Tom Hollonds, among 
others, and was to become known as 
‘the haunted hut’. It was a timber 
structure with horizontal palings and a 
shingle roof. Although the hut was 
comfortable, it gradually fell into 
disrepair and by the late 1950s was 
nothing but a pile of old timber. 

Some time later, the third and 
surviving hut was placed on the site. The 
cube-shaped hut looks similar to many 
placed by the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria (SEC) on the 
Bogong High Plains, so it seems likely 
that it was trucked to the site some time 
after the SEC had finished construction 
work on the Kiewa Hydro-electricity 
Scheme. 


Cleve Cole Memorial Hut (Mt Bogong, 
Nelse, 291319) 

The drama surrounding the death of 
Cleve Cole in 1936 has been well 
publicized in skiing and bushwalking 
circles. 

In August of that year Cleve Cole, a 
keen skier who at that time probably 
knew Mt Bogong better than anyone 
else, set out with friends Percy E ‘Mick’ 
Hull and Howard Michell on a ski trip 
which was to take them from Mt Hotham 
to Mt Bogong, a total distance of 50 
kilometres. They left Mt Hotham on 5 
August, arriving on the flanks of Mt 
Bogong four days later in blizzard 
conditions. Unable to locate the summit 
cairn or find any of the major spurs down 
which to retreat, they made a snow dug- 
out. It was not until 12 August, after 
several desperate attempts, that they 
stumbled across the summit cairn. 
However, after locating and following 
what they thought was the Staircase 
Spur, the trio discovered that they had 
actually descended into the valley of Big 
River. By 15 August, weakened by injury 
and exhaustion and with symptoms of 
hypothermia, they decided that 
someone should go on ahead to get 
help. Michell, being the fittest of the 
party, followed the river downstream and 











reached the settlement of Glen Valley on 
the morning of 17 August. A rescue party 
was quickly away and brought the pair 
off the mountain, but Cole’s condition 
had deteriorated to such an extent that 
he later died in the Omeo Hospital. 

Later that month, a committee of the 
Ski Club of Victoria (SCV) was elected 
to raise funds for a memorial hut at the 
head of Camp Valley and by the winter 
of 1937 the hut was able to accom¬ 
modate ten people. Construction was 
completed later in 1937. The hut, one of 
the best in the Alps, is now maintained 
by the Bogong Club. 

Cleve Cole Memorial Hut can only be 
reached after a long, hard walk from the 
surrounding lowlands. The most popular 
approach is from Tawonga and the 


Hut locations 



Mountain Creek car-park, thence up Mt 
Bogong by the Staircase Spur, a total 
distance of 12 kilometres. 

Cope Hut (Bogong High Plains, Cope, 
259152) 

In the 1920s, due to the unprece¬ 
dented wave of skiing activity on the 
Bogong High Plains, it became apparent 
that a more substantial shelter was 
needed than the existing cattlemen’s 
huts. Led by Robert Wilkinson, SCV 
members rallied to have a hut which 
would provide accommodation for keen 
ski enthusiasts built on the plains. 

Cope Hut—or the ‘Menzies of the 
Plains’, as it became known—was to be 
centrally positioned on the Bogong High 
Plains in order to take pressure off the 
deteriorating Wallaces Hut, which until 
the 1920s had provided limited accom¬ 
modation for skiers. 

Built in 1929 with funds from the State 
Tourism Committee, Cope Hut had just 
about everything—piped running water, 
and lots of room. At an elevation of 
almost 1,700 metres, however, firewood 
was, and still is, scarce, and rats are 
plentiful. Constructed under the 
guidance of Bill Spargo (a Country 
Roads Board employee based at Mt 
Hotham at the time), it is a corrugated 
iron structure and the largest hut on the 
Bogong High Plains. The hut is virtually 
unchanged to this day, except that snow 
build-up on the original door 
necessitated the construction of a new 
one on the northern (back) wall. 

Access to Cope Hut is by the Alpine 
Walking Track (AWT) for 300 metres 


from the point where it leaves the 
Bogong High Plains Tourist Road, 11 
kilometres from Falls Creek. 

Dibbins Hut (Cobungra River, 
Feathertop, 161106) 

The name Dibbins Hut has been 
associated with the Bogong High Plains 
for almost 100 years. In succession, 
three huts bearing the name have been 
sited within a stone’s throw of each 
other, nestling in a picturesque frost 
hollow at the foot of Mt Loch. Dibbins can 
be reached by following the AWT for 
eight kilometres from Mt Hotham. 

The original hut, constructed of 
horizontal logs and with a bark roof, was 
built by the Dibbin brothers on the 
western bank of the Cobungra River, 
where the AWT leaves the valley on its 
journey to Cobungra Gap and the high 
plains. Because of its almost 
uninhabitable condition, it was replaced 
with a new hut in 1917. The original 
structure didn’t last much longer, 
anyway—it burned down in 1920. 

Also of horizontal log construction, the 
second hut had a slab and bark roof 
which was later upgraded with 
galvanized iron. Its low stature earned it 
the nickname, the ‘Creep Inn’. Artie 
Dibbin (son of Arthur, the builder) once 
proclaimed that it ‘sinks two or three 
inches every year’. Unlike most other 
huts in the mountains, Dibbins Hut had 
a built-in fireplace. 

Although slowly falling victim to the 
elements and in a bad state of repair, the 
immortal Dibbins remained almost 
unchanged, apart from some iron 
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patchwork, until it was dismantled in 
1987. A new hut has since been built in 
its place but I doubt whether it will ever 
achieve the same aura as the earlier 
one. 

Fitzgeralds Hut (Bogong High Plains, 
Cope, 323186) 

Unlike most of Victoria’s cattle 
families, the Fitzgeralds migrated to 
Australia from the USA in 1853. Edward, 
a gold miner and grazier, bought land on 
Middle Creek (north-west of Omeo, 
where the family had settled) in the 
1880s and with his sons began to run 
cattle there. When Edward’s son George 
married, he built a house there to replace 
an old log structure which had been used 
hitherto. George was also to give the 
property the name Shannonvale, by 
which it is still known today. 

George Fitzgerald began driving his 
cattle up on to the high plains in the 
summer months, a routine which 
eventually necessitated the erection of a 
hut to shelter the men during the muster. 

The hut was built in 1903, originally a 
weatherboard structure with a shingle 
roof. In 1928 it was reroofed with 
galvanized iron. A close examination of 
many early photos of the hut shows how 
the chimney was gradually modified, 
reconstructed and, by the 1930s, clad in 
iron. The hut is otherwise virtually 
unchanged. 

Fitzgeralds Hut is situated on the edge 
of a broad spur, south-east of Mt Nelse. 
It can be found by following the AWT 
from near Watchbed Creek to the Park, 
thence along a track signposted to 
Kellys and Fitzgeralds Huts, a total 
distance of five kilometres. 

Guys Hut (Bryces Plain, Natmap Howitt 
1:100,000, 785728) 

Wonnangatta Station, famous for its 
still unsolved murders in 1917, was pur¬ 
chased by Alex Guy in 1934. It had been 
owned by the Bryce family, who had 
erected a hut on the nearby high plains 
as a shelter while mustering their cattle. 
Bryces Hut, close to the Conglomerate 
Falls in Bryces Gorge (see Track Notes 
in Wild no 36), was in such a bad state 
of repair that the Guys had to build a new 
one. Built in 1940 on Bryces Plain above 
Pieman Falls, Guys Hut is constructed of 
horizontally set logs with a corrugated 
iron roof which probably replaces a 
shingle roof of an earlier era. 

When Alex Guy died at Waterford in 
1949, his sons Arthur and Jack took over 
the operation of Wonnangatta Station 
and its properties, including Guys Hut. 
When they retired in 1970, the lease was 
taken over by Bob Gilder. The hut is now 
under the management of Victoria's 
Department of Conservation, Forests & 
Lands (CF&L), which bought the station 
lease in 1988. 

The hut can be reached by following 
the walking track from Guys Hut car-park 
(seven kilometres north of Snowy Plain 
airfield) for one kilometre, over Bryces 
Plain to the stockyard by Pieman Creek. 


Kellys Hut (Bogong High Plains, Cope , 
330188) 

The involvement of the Kelly family of 
Omeo with the high plains goes back as 
far as the late 1800s. 

In the 1880s Thomas Kelly, a convict 
from England, first began to run cattle on 
the plains near Wild Horse Creek. In 
about 1890 one of his sons, Patrick, also 
began (at first illegally) the annual 
summer grazing routine on the plains. In 
1901 Patrick built a hut which was 
originally known as Huggins Hut, later 
Kellys. In its original form it was a slab 
hut with a shingle roof—a timber floor 


Above, Cope Hut. Near right, the Ten 
Commandments' in Cleve Cole Hut. Far right, Mt 
Bogong's Cleve Cole Hut was built after the infamous 
1936 tragedy. 

was added about 1925. As it was used 
when cattle were being grazed on the 
Bogong High Plains, the family referred 
to the hut as Bogong Hut rather than 
Kellys. 

In 1956 the hut was destroyed by fire. 
The timber structure which now adorns 
the site was put there in 1958, having 
been bought from the SEC. Its setting is 
picturesque, amid snow gums only half 
a kilometre from Fitzgeralds Hut. 

Kellys Hut (Holmes Plain, Natmap Howitt 
1:100,000,779591) 

Another Kelly family has been grazing 
cattle on the plains above Licola since 
the early 1900s. Jim Kelly purchased a 
lease on Holmes Plain in 1920 after 
returning from the First World War. 

In the early years, Kelly was forced to 
use Higgins Hut on Bennison Plain as a 
base while mustering his cattle—this he 
shared with three other families, 
including the Higginses. 

In 1934, after a fire in 1933 which 
destroyed Higgins Hut, Jim Kelly built 
the hut which still stands on Holmes 
Plain. In 1936 a lean-to was added as a 
storage area. 

The hut was originally constructed 
from ti-tree and slab rails from a nearby 
fence, with a galvanized iron roof. 
Nowadays the hut is completely clad in 
iron of a more recent vintage. 


Access to the hut can be gained by 
following a fire track (which leaves the 
Bennison Plain Road a few hundred 
metres past the head of Holmes Plain) 
past the lower reaches of the Gorge for 
two kilometres. The hut will be seen on 
the western side of the plain where the 
snow gum woodland borders the flats. 
Keppels Hut (Lake Mountain, Margaret, 
983532) 

It is unlikely that the Keppel family will 
ever be forgotten in the Marysville-Lake 
Mountain district with so many features 
named in their honour. Of these (which 
include Keppel Falls and Keppel Creek), 


Keppels Hut is probably the most 
significant. Located on the spur running 
from Lake Mountain to the Sugarloaf and 
the Cathedral Range, the hut can be 
reached by following for three kilometres 
a fire track which leaves Lady Talbot 
Drive 22 kilometres from Marysville. 

Maurice Keppel arrived in Australia in 
1851 and soon moved to the Marysville 
district, north-east of Melbourne, where 
he married in 1853. Around 1870, after 
managing the Marysville Hotel for many 
years, he and his family of four children 
purchased land for grazing in the Buxton 
area. Together with his two eldest sons, 
John and Jeremiah, Maurice Keppel had 
already begun to run cattle near Lake 
Mountain. 

The Keppels built the hut near Lake 
Mountain around this time, and it 
became known as the ‘Wild Oat Hut’ 
because of the wild oats which grew in 
the vicinity. This first hut was made of 
palings with a slab and bark roof cut from 
timber growing nearby, and was burnt 
down during the 1939 bushfires. Shortly 
afterwards, Maurice and Francis 
(another son) built a new hut, also of 
timber, with a shingle roof which was 
later clad in iron by the then Forests 
Commission of Victoria. The Keppels 
continued running cattle on Lake 
Mountain, until Maurice died in 1963 and 
their long tradition of mountain grazing 
came to an end. 

By the 1980s, Keppels Hut had fallen 
a victim to time and the elements and 
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was removed. A new timber hut now 
bears its name. 

Millers Hut (Wellington Plain, Tali Karng 
Special 1:50,000, 842450) 

Located on the plains above Lake Tali 
Karng, Millers Hut is one of the oldest 
huts still in existence in the Victorian 
Alps. 

In the late 1800s Henry Miller, a 
cattleman from near Maffra in 
Gippsland, selected land on the flats of 
the Macalister River. Hearing of the lush 
pastures on the plateau, Miller bought 
the Riggalls’ lease and drove his cattle 
up Purgatory Spur to Mt Wellington. To 
facilitate travel along the route to the 
plains (Millers Track), Miller constructed 
Golden Point Hut on the banks of the 
Little River. When mustering on the 



Wellington Plain, he was forced to use 
Riggalls Hut (now a ruin) for some years 
until he built Millers Hut in 1916. This 
galvanized iron and slab hut is still 
habitable, its resilient construction a 
testimony to the superb craftsmanship of 
the early settlers. 

Access can be gained by following the 
walking track south from McFarlane 
Saddle, past Dunsmuir Huts, for 12 
kilometres. 

Moroka Hut (Moroka River, Lamb Hill, 
938484) 

Situated on a picturesque flat by the 
banks of the Moroka River, Moroka Hut 
can be reached in a 45-minute walk from 
the Moroka Road. Follow the Valencia 
Fire Track and turn right at the first 
obvious track junction. Continue to the 
hut, three kilometres from the Moroka 
Road. 

Constructed of horizontally set logs 
with a corrugated iron roof, Moroka Hut 
must be one of the most solid of the old 
cattlemen’s huts in the Victorian high 
country. It was built in 1946 by local 
cattlemen Andy Estoppey and Bill Gillio, 
the latter now remembered by a walking 
track to Lake Tali Karng which bears his 
name. 


Evidence found recently suggests that 
there was another hut, also known as 
Moroka Hut and of a much earlier 
vintage (circa 1900), somewhere in the 
vicinity of the current one. Perhaps the 
rough-and-tumble fences which exist in 
the area were constructed from its 
remains. 


Wallaces Hut (Bogong High Plains, 
Cope, 273164) 

Classified by the National Trust, 
Wallaces Hut is the oldest on the Bogong 
High Plains and was put up in 1889 by 
the Wallace brothers—Arthur, William 
and Stewart—who grazed their cattle on 
the plains during the summer months. 
The hut was built from locally cut snow 
gum slabs while the roof shingles were 
split from woolly butt. Due to its position 
in a grove of twisted snow gums, it was 
affectionately known by early 
bushwalkers and ski tourers as the 
‘Seldom Seen Inn’. 

The 1930s were times of change for 
Wallaces Hut. The family’s lease expired 
and the hut was bought by the SEC, 
reroofed in iron and its chimney 
revamped. SEC employee Joe Holston, 
a Norwegian, maintained permanent 
residency there while working for a 
survey team measuring snow depth, 
run-off and evaporation rates prior to the 
development of the Kiewa Hydro¬ 
electricity Scheme. 

The hut miraculously survived the 
1939 holocaust, but the end seemed 
near. The SEC, surveys completed, 
planned to sell the hut and take the iron 
in which they had clad it, leaving it to the 
elements and a gradual death. A 
reprieve came when the Rover Scouts 
bought the iron from the SEC before its 
removal, so the hut remained intact. 
After 100 years of being battered by the 
elements, Wallaces Hut stands as a 
monument to the craftsmanship of an 
era long past. 

To reach Wallaces Hut, follow for 500 
metres a signposted fire track which 


leaves the Bogong High Plains Tourist 
Road 10 kilometres from Falls Creek. 
Westons Hut (Bogong High Plains, 
Feathertop, 165142) 

‘Buffalo’ Bill Weston, a Porepunkah 
resident well known for his interest in 
developing tourism on Mt Buffalo, 
helped to initiate the construction of a 


path to the Buffalo Plateau in 1886. With 
access thus made easier, his brother 
George, who grazed cattle in the 
Buckland valley, started in the 1890s to 
run his cattle up on the tops. George’s 
son Eric began to help his father with the 
annual Buffalo muster, but by 1923 their 
lease was cancelled. 

In 1924 the Dibbin brothers lost many 
of their cattle and offered half their lease 
on the Bogong High Plains to the 
Westons, to share with other cattle¬ 
men—including Fred Briggs. During the 
mustering period, the Westons and the 
Briggses used to camp out near 
Simmonds Gap so, predictably, this is 
where Eric and Fred built their first hut. 
When this was destroyed by bushfire in 
1939, they began to use Blairs Hut on 
the Kiewa River until they decided again 
to build their own, on a small flat on Lake 
Spur, west of Mt Jim. 

The hut was constructed initially from 
palings and roof shingles. Later, 
because of a shortage of storage space, 
a verandah was added. It, too, supported 
a shingle roof and had snow gum posts. 
Although the hut design is unchanged, it 
now has an iron roof to protect it from the 
elements. 

From Pretty Valley Pond, follow the 
track to Tawonga Huts as far as the open 
tops and veer south for about two 
kilometres to a snow pole junction (pole 
number 333) north of Mt Jim. Take the 
westerly pole line to Westons Hut, about 
six kilometres from Pretty Valley. ▲ 

Glenn van der Knijff, a keen cross country skier and alpine 
historian, regularly visits the high country of north-east Victoria. 
A qualified cartographer, he previously worked for local map 
and guidebook publisher Algona Publications before joining the 
Wild staff in 1988. 
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▲ A LARGE PART OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
Alps consists of rounded mounds liberally 
decorated with rocky crags and steep 
ridges—perfect terrain for ski touring and 
cross country downhill (XCD) skiing when 
covered by snow. Unlimited adventure 
awaits those who are willing to carry a 
pack and earn their runs by walking. 

Pioneer ski tourers have frequented 
our ranges for decades. Over the last 
few years the new breed of XCD skiers, 
many of them devotees of the Telemark 
turn, has steadily grown in numbers. 
Many are now seeking new chal¬ 
lenges—deeper snow, steeper slopes, 
new terrain—and are taking their skills to 
the mountain ranges of the world. 

However, some skiers travelling here 
and overseas are still unprepared for the 
deep, variable snow they often encount¬ 
er. In Australia we tend to enjoy 
excellent, firm spring snow and look no 
farther. But to be fully prepared for the 
three-dimensional world of deep snow 
skiing—any time, anywhere—we need 
to seek out and ski the unpredictable 
snow so often found in our hills. With the 
right approach and a bit of conscientious 
practice, skiing the deep but not-so- 
steep can become effortless fun. 

‘Biffing Yarns’ concerns skiing off the 
beaten track. Three tales of skiing in 
different snow conditions are accomp¬ 
anied by some tips on how to enjoy 
skiing that frustrating, no-go, head-plant 
snow. The tales concentrate on the 
parallel turn, but the techniques describ¬ 
ed also apply to the Telemark. 

The term ‘biff’ will be familiar to you if 
you have read any good American 
comics or old Bunteresque British scho¬ 
olboy novels. In skiing as in life, to biff 
means to thump with conviction, to hit 
and commit. The result is ‘Pow!’, the 
dynamic effect of a staunchly executed 
weight shift and turn. ‘Zap!’ is your 
progress down the hill. ‘Splat!’ is what 
happens if you fail to biff! 

A tale. Late one sunny September 
afternoon, we skied towards Mt Loch 
and turned off down Eagle Ridge 
towards the Razorback. Here our skis 
sank 10-15 centimetres into the soft 
spring snow. In the shade the snow was 
freezing, forming a nasty, breakable 
crust. What were our chances for 
enjoyable skiing? 

Deep, silky corn can be an absolute 
dream to ski, almost like powder. It is not 
the wet, heavy porridge often encount¬ 
ered, but smooth, fast, with little water 
content. However, only good technique 
will guarantee success. 

We spent an hour or so skiing on the 
ridge. Slow, tight turns along the crest, 
before trying more speed on the steeper 
slopes off the sides. Once into the 
rhythm of linked turns, to stop became 
the trick. In deep snow it’s not possible 
to skid to a halt. Our only course was to 
carve huge arcs out of the fall line. 

Tips. The first essential for skiing deep 
snow is to get comfortable with speed. 


That doesn’t mean warp-speed skiing 
like Telemark champion, Whitney 
Thurlough or downhill ace, Pirmin 
Zurbriggen, but simply letting your skis 
run, then turning them with a smooth, 
solid carving motion—biff! 

Before starting a run, try this simple 
way of adopting a downhill position. 
Keeping your back straight, lower your 
hips towards your skis. Wow! Your knees 
and ankles bend. Exaggerate the 


Above, the author having a biffing good time in front 
of Eagle Ridge, Mt Hotham area. Left, Kpow! The 
author again, this time airborne in the Final Gully, Mt 
Bogong, Victoria. Andrew Barnes 

movement. How low can you go? Hand 
position is very important. Relax your 
upper body and pretend you’re carrying 
a big tray of drinks. Rock forward, then 
back. Feel for the ‘centred position’ 
under your feet. 

The same rules apply for Telemark 
turns. In addition, keep plenty of weight 
on the rear ski by holding your back fairly 
straight and hips forward. 

Another tale. The blizzard seemed 
endless. Snow had been falling for five 
days and was piling up on the lonely 
slopes. A group of skiers stood at the top 
of Wild Dog Basin in knee-deep snow. 
Below lay hectares of untracked bowls, 
ridges and glades. 

We let our skis run straight down the 
fall line and pick up speed. By 
maintaining even weight on both skis, 
we could carve short-radius turns. Skiing 
parallel, the snow streamed around our 
waists. In the lower Telemark position, 
every turn sent a plume of snow over our 
heads. 

When we crashed, we left huge craters 
in the snow. Falling was like landing in a 
huge vat of down. We left when darkness 
fell, grinning from ear to ear. 

Taps. Turning in deep snow requires 
specific techniques. Avoid the classic 


mistakes, the most common of which is 
to lean on your poles when planting. 
Forget the word ‘plant’. It conjures up 
heavy-duty visions—hard rock, factor¬ 
ies, earth-moving equipment—nothing 
to do with skiing. The movement should 
be a confident tap—a biffette. 

Begin by running down a gentle slope 
in the downhill position described earlier. 
Pick up speed. Start a turn with a 
simultaneous pole tap (right pole for a 


right turn, and so on) and a good, solid 
upper-cut with the opposite hand. This 
propels your upper body in the direction 
of the new turn. Follow through with your 
hips. Hey presto! Your skis follow. 

A finishing tale. Dave and I kicked the 
last few steps to the top of the ridge. 
Below us stretched 1,000 metres of 
premium corn snow. To the south we 
could see for kilometres along 
California’s Sierra Crest. Behind us the 
view ended abruptly, blocked by the 
huge granite wall of Bear Creek Spire’s 
South Face. 

We linked easy turns in the satiny 
snow on the spur’s crest. The angle of 
the slope increased as we dropped into 
a vast bowl. We adopted short-swing 
parallel turns, sinking and forcefully 
driving the downhill ski to finish each 
turn, then releasing it to ‘pop’ into the 
next. The unweighted inside or uphill ski 
tended to catch in the thin crust on the 
snow’s surface, so we kept it clear of the 
snow and used it to steer by pointing it 
in the direction of each new turn. 

Parting tips. Shift your weight to the 
uphill ski earlier—before the turn, 
immediately after the pole tap. Roll your 
skis and drive your hips in the direction 
of the new turn. Turn both feet. The 
inside ski should lead the way. 

Finish the turn with a jolly good 
biff—sinking, knees and ankles bending, 
back fairly straight, hips forward. With 
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your upper body facing downhill and 
your hips and skis going across the hill, 
you will feel your pelvis and rib-cage 
touch. This is called ‘angulation’. 

Andrew Barnes has devised a catchy 
little couplet, a sort of skier’s mantra: 

‘Early pole, early weight, 

Knee drive, (hip) angulatel’ 

Parallels are pure ‘pop’ art. The 
compression forces you create with a 
strong finish to each turn will bounce you 
into the next. Feel the rhythm—biff, biff, 
biff! 

Andrew Barnes’s article in Wild Ideas 
earlier in this issue deals with the 
Telemark turn in deep snow. A couple of 
other techniques are worth mentioning. 
Where, for example, does skating 
belong in a tourer’s bag of tricks? Take 
advantage of the superior glide of 
smooth-based XCD skis and sway 
effortlessly across undulating terrain. 
Learn to skate on lightweight gear in 
groomed tracks and it’s a simple matter 
to transfer the technique to touring on 
heavier gear. 

What about step turns? Think of 
narrow tracks, negotiating trees or 
treacherous snow—crusty, deep or wet. 
In situations like these, to be able to step 
round a corner or avoid an obstacle is a 
welcome asset. Try some fast step turns 
on the slopes; they're a great way to 
glide. 

Skis for XCD have become increas¬ 
ingly specialized over the last decade. 
(Glenn Tempest surveys this year’s crop 
later in this issue.) Improved perform¬ 
ance on the steep slopes, however, 
diminishes touring characteristics. You 
need to identify your priorities—speed 
on the flats before turning on the hills, or 
vice versa? 

Genuine XCD skis, like alpine skis, 
have single camber with no wax pocket 
or grip section. Some are wide and most 
have significant side-cut. Touring skis 
retain double camber for efficient grip 
and glide on the flat. Many have a 
patterned base, which dramatically 
affects gliding properties. The best 
double-cambered skis for XCD skiing 
are those with a waxing base or a short 
section of ‘negative’ pattern. 

Skis are designed with a specific 
function in mind—usually a limited range 
of skiing styles or snow conditions. In 
deep snow—including powder—wide, 
waisted, soft-flexing skis with single 
camber are best. They’ll be terrible on 
hard-pack, though. Spring snow and 
hard-pack require narrower, somewhat 
stiffer skis with less side-cut. A smooth, 
waxing base is preferred. Crud, crust— 
and junk snow in general—call for wide 
skis, not too stiff; a wide shovel or tip is 
an advantage. If you’re out touring for 
ten days, you can expect to encounter 
any or all of these conditions. A less 
specialized, general-purpose ski is the 
best bet. 

If you’re seeking optimum all-round 
performance, glide is your major 


concern and waxing skis are best. Learn 
to skate and you needn’t even bother 
with wax. For long ascents on firm snow, 
take your skis off and shoulder them. In 
deeper snow use skins. Skins are a good 
way to travel when carrying a heavy 
pack; put them on at the start of the day 
and leave them on. Waxing skis, 
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Above , Eirik Selmer skiing a steep variant into 
Ravens Gully, possibly the longest run on Mt Bogong. 
Glenn Tempest. Left, biff, biff, biff—Nick Famelidicing 
the comice line. Barnes 

whether you use skins or wax for grip, 
allow you to enjoy any slopes along the 
way in style. 

Heavy leather boots with torsionally 
stiff soles remain an essential for XCD 
skiing which involves touring. An 
assortment of competition boots with 
plastic cuffs is also available, each new 
model lighter than the last. These should 
be considered if bombing the slopes is 
your first priority, but some ankle mobility 
is desirable for touring. Double boots 
offer warmth, comfort and good control. 

Bindings, skins and other accessories 
are dealt with in Equipment later in this 
issue. Solid, riveted, 75 millimetre 
bindings are essential and can be 
beefed up with devices such as Voile 
plates. Heel locaters are unnecessary 
unless your boots are on the soft side; 
the money would be better spent on 
stiffer boots or a few lessons. Release 
bindings are available for those using 
high-cut, stiff boots at breakneck 
speeds. Climbing skins can be attached 
to the base of your skis, usually by 
means of an adhesive layer; they are 
used extensively by skiers with single- 
cambered, waxing skis, and can be an 
asset with regular touring skis as well. All 
these accessories of course add weight. 

Equipment, Wild no 33, surveyed 
poles for ski touring. Strong, lightweight, 
adjustable poles are ideal for touring 


with a pack. An alpine ski pole of fixed 
length is best for XCD. Select a pole with 
low swing weight; this will be an asset 
when skiing in moguls or on steep 
slopes. Self-arrest grips are an option 
which could save you from injury or 
worse. Better still, don’t ski dangerous, 
icy slopes, especially in remote 
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locations. None the less, all would-be 
tourers and XCD skiers should learn 
self-arrest techniques. 

A lot of information is available to help 
you to ski safely and enjoyably. Many 
articles in past issues of Wild will be 
useful, especially regarding places to go 
and ways to stay warm, dry and safe. 
The books in the list that follows will give 
you different points of view on all sorts of 
things related to skiing, and include 
some excellent advice on technique. If 
you really want to speed up the 
improvement in your skills, take lessons 
or enrol in a course with one of the many 
organizations and individuals certified 
by the Australian Ski Federation to offer 
Nordic tuition. These can be extremely 
good value—much less than the cost of 
your gear, maybe even cheaper than 
buying comic books! 

Further reading 

Backcountry Skiing by Lito Tejada- 
Flores (Sierra Club, 1981). 

Cross Country Downhill by Steve 
Barnett (The Globe Pequot Press, third 
edition 1987). 

Free-heel Skiing by Paul Parker 
(Chelsea Green-Diadem, 1988). 

Mountain Skiing by Vic Bein (The 
Mountaineers, 1982). 

Waxing for Cross Country Skiing by 
Michael Brady and Lorns Skjemstad 
(Wilderness Press, revised edition 
1979). ▲ 

Michael Hampton (see Contributors in Wild no 17) lives in 
Melbourne and has pioneered many XCD runs in the Australian 
Alps and skied extensively overseas. 
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Above, at Mt Stapylton, 
the Grampians. 

Right, Snowy Bluff from 
Wombat Spur. Both 
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Chris Baxter interviews 
Greg Child, an expatriate 
Australian who is a 
world-class mountaineer 






▲ I FIRST MET GREG CHILD IN THE MID- 
1970S. He was still a schoolboy—barely 
emerged from the educational chrysalis 
and ready for flight, as it were. It was 
already apparent, however, that what this 
young Sydney climber lacked in stature 
he more than made up for in courage, 
determination and resourcefulness, and 
that he would go far in climbing. How far, 
no one could have foreseen. 

Child quickly spread his wings and 
launched headlong into a series of what 
for most climbers would have remained 
merely flights of fancy. His climbing 
chronology (see box) charts a meteoric 
rise, but only a careful and knowledge¬ 
able reader will detect from it that he has 
been at the forefront of three vastly 
different climbing ‘games’: in the mid- 
1970s Child was developing the hardest 
rockclimbs in Australia with a small 
group of young Sydney climbers based 
at Mt Arapiles, Victoria. Then, in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, he turned with 
spectacular success to the Mecca of ‘big 
wall’ climbing, California’s Yosemite 
Valley, establishing major first ascents 



Above, a young Child (an infant?) bouldering at 
Waverley, suburban Sydney, in 1980. Child collection. 
Left, the awesome verticality of El Capitan, Yosemite 
Valley, California, is well illustrated in this photo of 
Child belaying on the first ascent of Lost in America, 
one of the harder routes on this famous big wall. 
Randy Leavitt. Right, the style of the 1970s—Child on 
the first ascent of Straw Dogs (grade 22), Mt Arapiles, 
Victoria, in 1976. Chris Baxter 

on El Capitan. At present he is 
pioneering technical new climbs in the 
Himalayas. In addition to his climbing 
accomplishments, he passed his early 
days catching reptiles ‘as a precursor to 
adrenalin sports’, and has developed 
into one of the world’s most respected 
English-language climbing writers, with 
published articles in many magazines 
(including Wild and Rock) and an 
acclaimed book, Thin Air: Encounters in 
the Himalayas. 

Child, now married to an American 
publisher, recently returned to his old 


stamping ground, the Blue Mountains. 
There he and his wife have bought a 
house which they occupy when not living 
in Seattle, Washington, and when he’s 
not at grips with the Himalayas. They 
spent some months there last summer, 
giving Child the chance to find his form 
again on his ‘home crags’. This he 
achieved with spectacular success, 
establishing several hard climbs, 
including one possibly as difficult as any 
in the Blue Mountains. I renewed an old 
friendship on a visit during this time and 
recorded the following interview—and 
was lucky to escape with only one 
modest climb with a dangerously 
on-form (and certainly no infant!) Child. 

You’ve done a lot of climbing 
overseas in recent years, but you 
made a name for yourself in Australia 
before you left. Tell us about the early 
days. 

I started climbing mainly through 
Scouting (I joined the Boy Scouts out of 
a fascination for traipsing about the bush 
to look at reptiles) with Chris Peisker. It 
amazes me that we survived a 
self-taught climbing beginning. We had 
an old book, called Outdoor Senior 
Scouting, which Peisker foisted on us. 
From this we learned knots and 


techniques. We even used hemp ropes. 
We had about a dozen pitons and half a 
dozen nuts (some of them machine nuts 
on rope) and a dozen karabiners 
between us and we went out and did 
climbs in the Blue Mountains. The first 
was the Three Sisters, in the early 
1970s, when I was 13. Things progres¬ 
sed fairly well until I had a monstrous fall 
at Mt Piddington. Inexperience was the 
cause of that, or thinking that we were 
more experienced than we were. Later, 
after I’d recovered from the accident, we 
started to work at climbing properly. It all 
came together when I went to Mt 
Arapiles and Tasmania with Kim 
Carrigan and Mike Law. Those times 
were really good. 

What were the most significant 
climbs you did in Australia before you 
left to go overseas? 

The most significant to me were Manic 
Depressive at Bundaleer in the 
Grampians, Victoria, and Blank 
Generation on the Organ Pipes in 
Tasmania. I don’t think people then had 
any idea of what they were climbing. 
When we did a significant or difficult 
route back then, we didn’t really know 
what it was. Other highlights were the 
first ascents of Los Endos, Die Loaded 
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and Finger Prince, all at Mt Arapiles; and 
being in on the first free ascent of 
Undertaker, also at Mt Arapiles, and the 
first ascent of Australia’s first grade 24, 
Country Road, at Mt Buffalo, Victoria. 

And what about aid climbing? 

Before going to the States, I hadn’t 
done much. I’d done the second ascent 
of She on the North Wall of the Mt Buffalo 
Gorge, which in comparison to USA 
standards was nothing. That was by 
Andrew Thompson and Nic Taylor. I had 
an epic on Ozymandias...that’s about it. 

What was your first step beyond 
local crags? What motivated it? 

Heading for the USA was a big thing. I 
don’t think I had much idea of why I 
wanted to go there apart from a typical 
Australian travel bug. A lot of people I 
knew, like Nic Taylor, were spending 
time climbing in the USA. Yosemite and 
Colorado were places Australian 
climbers were heading for in the 1970s. 
It was more of a desire to get out of 
Australia than to climb. Once there, it 
was confirmed for me that climbing could 
be a life-style. I suddenly realized that 
there was a whole range of climbing, 
including big walls. I realized that I 
wanted to do more long climbs. 

Do you see big wall climbing, of 
which you’ve done a lot, as an end in 
itself, or is it a step along the way to 
the greater ranges? 

Once I’d done a couple of big walls on 
El Cap, I felt that I wanted both to do 
more along that line and to go to the 
Himalayas. I remember reading some¬ 
thing by Yvon Chouinard—he wrote that 
all climbing in Yosemite Valley is really 
just a stepping stone to the greater 
ranges like the Himalayas or Patagonia. 
Even at that stage, when I had no alpine 
climbing experience, I could see that that 
is really true. In Yosemite there is perfect 
rock and excellent weather, so you can 
do the most difficult climbing on a huge 
vertical landscape. It’s just like a training 
ground in some ways—even though 
every big wall route there is a major 
climb in itself. 

Do you have any further big wall 
plans? 

I’ve made ten or so ascents of El Cap, 
including two new routes, and some 
other aid climbs. Now I’ve come back to 
free climbing. In fact I never left free 
climbing, but I know many people 
probably think I never free climb—most 
climbers recognize me for my Himalayan 
and big wall climbs. But I’m not really 
interested any longer in aid climbing. 

When did you move to Seattle, and 
why? 

I’d met my wife, Salley Oberlin, on a 
trip to Yosemite. After a while we couldn't 
keep the trans-Pacific relationship 
going—she’d visit Australia and I’d visit 
the USA—so to continue the relationship 
we had to get married. I got married not 
in order to live in the US and climb, 
despite what a few people probably 
thought, but so that Salley and I could 


Above, Shivling, the scene of Child's first Himalayan 
encounter; the East Pillar is on the left. Greg Child. 
Right, Child hanging out in his Porta-ledge tent on the 
North-east Face of the Nameless Tower, Pakistan. 
Mark Wilford 

continue to be with each other. First we 
lived in California, near Yosemite. I spent 
a lot of time in those early married years 
in Yosemite. We moved to Seattle about 
seven years ago. 

You’ve done some remarkable 
things in the Karakoram and the 
Himalayas. I get the impression that 
some of the events you’ve 
experienced have driven you close to 
giving up climbing in the greater 
ranges. But you keep going back. 
Why? 

I guess I don't know any better! I think 
anyone who gets into climbing and 
continues for a long time, or who has 
projects, will stay with it. Every time I 
visit, say, the Karakoram, I see new 
climbs, another mountain, and I find 
myself unable to rest until I’ve at least 
had a shot at it. I’ve now tried a route on 
Trango Tower twice and I’m going back 


to K2 for a second time. The same 
applies if you want to climb grade 30; you 
usually can’t just walk up and do it the 
same day, you have to go back a dozen 
times before you get up. 

You’ve mentioned K2. Tell us what 
you hope to do there in 1990. 

Greg Mortimer, Lyle Closs and I 
comprise the Australian part of the 
American-Australian expedition to the 
Chinese side of K2, the North Ridge. I’ve 
tried K2 from the south side. I made 
three attempts on it in 1987. A couple of 
times I got to 7,100 metres in one day 
from Base Camp (2,000 metres lower), 
but we were driven back each time by 
the weather. There are a handful of 
mountains that really appeal to me, and 
K2 is one of them, being difficult and very 
high. It’s anybody’s guess whether we’ll 
be successful or not. 

There’s only one peak higher than 
K2, and that, of course, is Mt Everest. 
Have you got any plans to go there? 

Nothing specific. If I did happen to do 
quite well on K2,1 would be interested in 
trying to climb Everest without oxygen 
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but I’m not so interested in climbing 
mountains because they’re the highest 
or because they’re 8,000 metre peaks. 
The important thing is the route, the line 
on the mountain. It could be a 6,000 
metre mountain, it could be an 8,000 
metre mountain. In fact, I could quite 
happily just go rockclimbing for the rest 
of my life. 

You’ve written some memorable 
stories and books, set in the 
mountains and about climbers and 
climbing. You must have read a few, 
too. Whom among mountain writers 
do you most admire? 

That's a hard one. I’m quite intrigued 
by Doug Scott’s writing—his honesty. 
Joe Tasker's Savage Arena struck a 
chord in me; Georges Bettembourg’s 
White Death also. Ed Drummond’s A 
Dream of White Horses anthology is 
significant because of his experiments 
with words. What does interest me is to 
find the best stories related about 
climbing, the things someone will tell you 
when you’re just sitting around the camp 
fire. The best stories are the unwritten 
anecdotes told on the spur of the 
moment. 

Do you have a favourite amongst 
your own writings? 

I think that everything I’ve written built 
up to the book I wrote, Thin Air, about my 
experiences in the Himalayas. The fact 
that many of my friends from early 
expeditions have died in the mountains 
is something I tried to explore or come to 


terms with in Thin Air. Being able to write 
a book gave me the opportunity, as well 
as getting a few things off my chest, 
really to express the thoughts and 
emotions I had about climbing in a way I 
never could in the length to which one is 
restricted in an article or a short story. 

What can we look forward to from 
Greg Child’s pen (or is it a word 
processor)? 

It depends where I am. I’ve got a pile 
of things I've been working on for years. 
A lot of short fiction pieces. I’ve written a 
few pieces of fiction about climbing. 
Climbing isn’t often expressed 
accurately in fictional terms. I don’t think 
I’ve done any better than anyone else, 
but I think there’s some good potential. 

American and European climbing 
journals seem increasingly taken up 
with sport or competition climbing. 
What’s your view of sport climbing? 
Do you see it having an effect on the 
climbing scene as a whole? 

I should qualify this reply by admitting 
that I’ve already worked as a profes¬ 
sional course-setter in a sport climbing 
competition and I’ve taken part in a sport 
climbing competition in the USA. One 
thing I notice in Australia is a bit of 
pooh-poohing of sport climbing, just as 
there was in the USA before it caught on 
there. Actually, I’m quite intrigued by it. 
Certainly, if I could climb up there with 
the people who are really at competition 
level, I would do it. I can’t say that I think 
it’s a particularly bad thing for anyone 


Greg Child Climbing Chronology 


▲ MID-1970S. NEW FREE CLIMBS AND FIRST FREE 
ascents in Grampians and Mt Arapiles, including 
Manic Depressive (grade 25), Los Endos (22), Die 
Loaded (24). 

1978-80. Yosemite Valley. Big walls on El 
Capitan: Mescalito (six days), The Nose (two and 
a half), Magic Mushroom (six). One-day free 
ascents of El Capitan's West Face and Astro Man 
on Washington Column. Best experiences from 
these years, however, were second ascents of 
Pacific Ocean Wall (with Kim Carrigan and two 
Canadians) and Iron Hawk (with Tim Washick). 

1981. India. First Himalayan expedition. New 
route on East Pillar of Shivling (6,550 metres), a 
13-day alpine-style ascent on rock and ice, with 
Doug Scott, Rick White, Georges Bettembourg. 
First new route on El Capitan—Aurora (5.9,A5, 
nine days), with American, Peter Mayfield. 

1982. Yosemite Valley. Half Dome. Third 
ascent of Zenith (5.10,A5, nine days), with Nick 
Craddock (NZ), and Graham ‘Eggy’ Everett (UK). 

1983. Karakoram, Pakistan. First ascent of 
Lobsang Tower (5,800 metres) by South-east 
Face (5.9,A4), a five-day, vertical rock route, with 
Doug Scott and Peter Thexton. Later that season, 
on 8,047 metre Broad Peak, Child and Thexton 
reached foresummit at 8,040 metres but Thexton 
died of pulmonary oedema during descent. 

1984. Peru. Huascaran Sur by West Rib. Three 
days from town of Juaraz to summit and back, 
with Steve Swenson (USA). Canada. First ascent 
of 1,200 metre ice route on Mt Colonel Foster, 
Vancouver Island, with Doug Scott and Rob 
Wood (both UK). 


1985. Yosemite Valley. El Capitan. First ascent 
of Lost in America (5.10,A5) with Randy Leavitt 
(USA). Overland from Karachi, Pakistan to 
Rakaposhi, but dysentery halted participation in 
this expedition. 

1986. Pakistan. First ascent of North-west 
Ridge of Gasherbrum IV (7,925 metres). Second 
overall ascent of mountain in 28 years. Child, Tim 
Macartney-Snape and Tom Hargis (USA) reach¬ 
ed summit after forced bivouac at 7,910 metres. 
Later that season an attempt was made with 
Hargis and Randy Leavitt on a new route on 
Trango (Nameless) Tower. 

1987. Pakistan. Alpine-style attempts to 7,100 
metres on K2 South Face, with Steve Swenson 
and Phil Erschler (USA). Awarded American 
Alpine Club Literary Award for 1987. 

1988. Nepal. Attempted fifth-highest summit, 
Makalu, with Doug Scott, Andy Parkin, Sean 
Smith (all UK); reached 7,400 metres. Expedition 
abandoned after rescue of Rick Allen, injured in 
fall at 8,000 metres. Thin Air: Encounters in the 
Himalayas published in Britain. 

1989. Pakistan. Attempted new route on 
Trango (Nameless) Tower North-east Face with 
Mark Wilford (USA); climbed alpine-style for 13 
days on 1,000 metre vertical wall, to two-thirds 
height. Six days of storm, pitches of A5. Index 
Town Wall, Washington, USA. First ascent of free 
route, Child Abuse (5.12d or 27). 

1990. Blue Mountains, Australia. First ascents 
of hard free climbs including Old Stealthbelly (28), 
Mt Piddington. Planned attempt on Himalayan 
peaks Menlungtse and K2 North Ridge. ▲ 


who is really climbing well to experience 
organized, Olympic-style competition of 
this kind. 

However, it does present a fairly 
skewed vision of what climbing is. The 
public’s perception of climbing is that it’s 
a competitive event—that the only 
reason anyone climbs is to beat some¬ 



one else. But it’s really important to 
understand that sport climbing bears no 
relation to real climbing. You climb on 
plastic—the holds are artificial, every¬ 
thing’s artificial about it—and the 
atmosphere is absolutely different. But I 
think it’s a good experience, or at least 
has the potential to be a good one. 

You say that the holds are plastic, 
but there have been competitions in 
Europe on natural cliffs. Do you have 
any views on that, or do you think it’s 
a thing of the past? 

I hope it’s a thing of the past. Almost 
everybody I know who's involved in sport 
climbing has been horrified by the 
concept of competitions on real cliffs. If 
nothing else, the damage to the 
surrounding area is going to be pretty 
unpleasant. In places like the USA and 
Australia, where there are real environ¬ 
mental concerns and an attitude not to 
destroy everything by public usage, 
there is little chance that it will catch on. 
And even in Western Europe it’s almost 
a dead issue now. Most of the 
competitions are on artificial walls, 
indoors. It is something that is going to 
be naturally controlled; and if you’re 
going to get a large audience, you really 
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need an indoor arena rather than a 
natural place. 

The upsurge in litigation and 
associated matters like accreditation 
of climbers and restriction of access 
to cliffs are things we tend to see as 
American problems. Are they real 
problems? Could something similar 
happen here? 

I'm sure it could happen here. We’re 
lucky so far; we’ve got a small climbing 
population, but it’s getting more visible. 
Accreditation is a bit of a double-edged 
sword. There are a lot of people out there 
who clearly shouldn’t be guides. People 
who want to be climbing guides should 
ask themselves absolutely honestly; ‘Am 
I competent to take responsibility for 
teaching and caring for people in a 
climbing situation which could be 
dangerous?’. There is a need for 
accreditation—some governing (not 
government) body that will tell you 
whether you are qualified or not. But of 
course, the question is who’s going to 
perform this? This issue has been a real 
bugbear for Americans for a long time. 
There’s no governing body in the USA 
able to do anything like that and there’s 
great argument about whether 
accreditation should or shouldn’t exist. 
My feeling is that it probably shouldn’t 
exist at present because there isn’t an 
adequate system. Similarly, in Australia, 
there is no one who could say with 
authority whether you’re qualified. So 
you’re going to have to create this body, 
and the problem is that you may end up 
with bureaucrats who are far removed 
from the real focus of the sport. 

You have to ask yourself honestly 
whether you do have the right level of 
experience. It may seem glamorous to 
be a guide, but ultimately you’ve really 
got to be damned sure that you know 
what you’re doing if you want to take 
people climbing. 

What are your feelings about 
access to cliffs being restricted? Do 
you think this is going to become a 
major problem here? Is there 
something that can be done to avoid 
it? 

A few problems have already come up 
in Australia. It’s certainly a big problem 
in the USA, and there the American 
Alpine Club arbitrates quite successfully 
in a lot of cases, including disputes with 
the National Parks Service and private 
owners. Many Australians are against 
clubs, but if you have clubs you have 
bodies of power that can arbitrate and 
negotiate for things on your behalf. It will 
happen in Australia. North Head, a 
Sydney sea cliff, has been closed by a 
dictate of someone in the National Parks 
Service. Now what’s to stop the entire 
Blue Mountains or Mt Arapiles or the 
Grampians being closed—they’re 
similarly controlled? It only needs one 
person in a position of authority to decide 
that climbing or some other activity is not 
to be done in an area and it seems to be 



Above, Child attempting a new route on the 
North-east Face of the Nameless Tower in 1989. 
Wilford. Right, the Nameless Tower. Child 

passed overnight. It could be climbing or 
hang-gliding or parapenting or BASE 
jumping or horse-riding or mountain 
biking. Anything is stoppable—even 
bushwalking eventually, of course. 

Has Australian climbing changed 
since you were last here? 

Australian climbing is certainly getting 
harder, but climbing’s getting harder all 
over the world. The craze of Australian 
climbers going overseas, to the USA at 
least, seems to have ended. I don’t really 
know what Australian climbers are doing 
elsewhere. It’s a small population and 
always will be, but it’s a very dedicated 
one and has been for years. 

You mentioned that you don’t really 
know what Australian climbers are 
doing overseas now. Obviously you 
were referring to rockclimbers, 
because you know some of the 
Australian mountaineers well—Jon 


Muir, Greg Mortimer, Tim Macartney- 
Snape. 

The things that Australian mountain¬ 
eers have been doing are good. What 
comes to mind are the Aussie Everest 
efforts, which were great. But it would be 
really good if Australian climbers would 
outgrow their Everest mania and set 
about putting their excellent rockclimb¬ 
ing abilities into the millions of peaks and 
routes that are yet to be climbed. Doug 
Scott once said to me that people who 
just keep going to the 8,000 metre peaks 
like Everest are wasting the best climb¬ 
ing years of their lives. And I understand 
what he means by that because, whilst 
of course it’s great to climb Everest (I 
might like to do it myself some day), 
there’s so much more in the Himalayas 
than just Everest. 

What do you see as the best climbs 
that you’ve done in the Himalayas? 

That’s pretty easy—they’d be the ones 
that I got up on, except for one. Shivling 
was my very first expedition and I really 
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didn’t know much about alpinism. I'd 
only climbed a few easy ice routes in 
Scotland prior to Shivling. It was a sort 
of ordeal by fire. The East Pillar of 
Shivling was an unclimbed buttress 
about 2,000 metres high. It was mostly 
rockclimbing but it involved every sort of 
alpine terrain. My companions were Rick 
White, Doug Scott and Georges 
Bettembourg. It was really good to be 
with those climbers. But we were up 
there for 13 days completely alpine style. 

I was amazed at the position we were in 
and the extended nature of the climbing. 
We were quite strung out. I didn’t really 
realize what we were getting ourselves 
into. And it was right at the end, when we 
were completely out of food and 
completely extended and Rick and I 
survived a 200 metre fall, that I realized 
what an incredible, tenuous line this 
whole Himalayan thing is. You’re 
completely extending yourself. After 



several expeditions, a lot of people think 
that it’s time to quit while you’re ahead. 
But there’s a fascination, this aspect of 
the extended nature and the 
brinkmanship of Himalayan climbing. 

Other climbs of significance? Shivling 
was a rockclimb, but Lobsang Spire in 
1983 was a new route on an unclimbed 
peak—not a high one, just 5,800 
metres—and it was a big wall climb, a 
Yosemite-style climb but in the 
Himalayas, and there still hasn’t been a 
great deal of that done. In 1989 I tried a 
new route on the Nameless Tower's 
North-east Face with an American, Mark 
Wilford. We almost climbed it but we 
were on the wall for 13 days, completely 
alpine style, living in Porta-ledges. It was 
difficult climbing—some A5 aid climbing, 
and grade 21 free climbing. The weather 
was horrendous. We didn’t get up 
because of the weather. In the end we 
had to come down in a really serious ice 


storm. We plan to go back some time but 
I think I was more physically and 
mentally extended then than on almost 
anything else I've ever done. We nearly 
‘bought the farm’ on that one; we 
became hypothermic, and couldn’t 
Jumar the ropes to get to each other. 
Both of us were coated in ice and were 
wet all day. We set up a Porta-ledge in a 
spindrift storm. The ledge collapsed 
twice and our fingers were badly nipped 
by the cold. 

I climbed Gasherbrum IV, a peak of 
almost 8,000 metres, with Tim 
Macartney-Snape and an American, 
Tom Hargis. What was significant about 
that to me, and really taught me a huge 
amount about alpinism, was that we had 
to make a decision on the way up either 
to turn around and give up the climb 
(night was falling and we were still a long 
way from the summit without any 
bivouac gear) or choose to bivouac more 
or less where we stood, in just the down 
suits on our backs. We opted for a very 
cold night, with the possibility of altitude 
sickness, pulmonary oedema, or frost¬ 
bite. We didn’t make a reckless decision; 
we came to the conclusion that this was 
a reasonable option, that we would 
survive quite okay. And as it turned out, 
we made it up the peak and the gamble 
paid off. This was one of those times 
when I really learnt the value of instinct, 
of being able to listen to your inner self 
tell you whether what you were planning 
to do was completely crazy or a 
reasonable option. It certainly seemed to 
have been the right decision that time. 
Each of these Himalayan climbs is a 
learning experience and what you learn 
sticks with you. You build up a data base 
of knowledge about what you are 
capable of. Based on what happened on 
Gasherbrum IV, I’m quite convinced that 
there’s a good likelihood that I can climb 
something like K2. 

What is it about you, do you think, 
that keeps you going and developing, 
when so many climbers fall by the 
wayside and take up cushy jobs in 
publishing? Is it simply that success 
breeds success? 

This is something that is essentially in 
one’s nature, to have staying-power or 
just to maintain interest in a given thing, 
climbing or whatever. I remember when, 
at the age of 16,1 had a 25 metre ground 
fall from a climb at Mt Piddington in the 
Blue Mountains. I can just remember 
lying on my back after the accident— 
smashed to pieces, facing about nine 
months of surgery, not being able to 
walk, and certainly being out of climbing 
for a long time—just looking up at the 
climb, thinking, ‘Damn, I’ve got to come 
back and do this’, and being worried 
about how long I’d be out of climbing. 
The other thing I think that keeps me 
going is the privilege of having failures in 
climbing, whether they’re on a free- 
climbing route that keeps you coming 
back day after day until you finally make 


your good ascent, or on Himalayan 
climbs. I failed on K2, I failed on the 
Nameless Tower twice and I plan to go 
back to both. As soon as we got off K2, 
we were planning for the next attempt; 
the moment we got off the Nameless 
Tower, we were planning again. 

What are your plans, looking 
beyond K2? More climbs and more 
books, or are there other things on 
the horizon? 

I tend to take these things as they 
come. I think of objectives in the 
Himalayas, some of which will certainly 
be climbed by the time I get around to 
thinking seriously about them. (Some 
are probably beyond my abilities 
anyway, like the West Face of Makalu.) 
But I’m always keen about rockclimbing. 

As far as more books go, I’m keen to 
continue writing at a professional level, 
but there'll always be 50 projects that I 
have in mind. Writing the book Thin Air 
was gratifying in many ways, and I 
imagine that after a few more years of 
climbing, I might do something else. I get 
a lot of enjoyment out of the way I go 
about climbing and write about climbing. 
It’s gratifying to know that people read 
some of what I write and derive 
inspiration or pleasure from the climbing 
experience as I’ve been trying to convey 
it over the years. That alone is a good 
reason to write. 

There must be many young climb¬ 
ers who aspire to lead a life like yours. 
Is aspiration enough? What other 
advice can you give them? 

Probably none. Take it as it comes is 
all that I can say. Everyone's life is 
completely different and you make what 
you can of it. But if I was going to suggest 
anything to anyone climbing, it would be 
this: don’t limit yourself to one type of 
climbing. There’s a whole range of 
experiences out there. People who 
consider technical rockclimbing the 
be-all and end-all exist in a very narrow 
confine. Being completely obsessed, 
with your nose up against a piece of 
rock, doesn’t really involve much in the 
way of relationships with other people. 
Hard rockclimbing is very much a solo 
experience, self-driven, self-motivated, 
as opposed to expedition climbing, 
which is being with other people and 
dealing with other people’s lives and 
characters. On these expeditions, you 
don’t merely go and find a big mountain; 
you do it with other people and get to 
know those people in situations where in 
order to survive and succeed, you need 
to draw on all the physical and mental 
strength of everybody involved. 
Whereas great as rockclimbing is, I find 
that it lacks the human element. Your 
partner is a piece of rock, whereas on an 
expedition your partner tends to be a 
human being. ▲ 

Chris Baxter is Managing Editor of Wild and Rock magazines. 
A bushwalker and climber of many years’ experience, both in 
Australia and abroad, he has recently set his sights on bagging 
significant, non-technical peaks in exotic locales. Mt Ararat, in 
Turkey (see his article in Wild no 36), was just the beginning. 
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Steve Mayhew found that sharks, storms and surf are only part of the story 


A THE SUN'S GOLDEN ORB CLEARED THE 
flanks of Maria Island, seemingly floating 
on a flat sea. Viewing this from the tent 
brought a sense of urgency to commence 
our trip, a 24-day odyssey from Orford to 
Dover along Tasmania’s east coast. 
Visions of our sea kayaks scything 
through the surface calm, with only the 
sounds of paddle strokes and falling water 
droplets breaking the silence, passed 
through my mind as we cooked breakfast. 
Gone was the disappointment of a kayak 
damaged in transit from Sydney and last- 
minute problems when we realized that 
not all our gear would fit. Instead there 
was a sense of anticipation—of brooding 
dolerite cliffs, of somnolent lunches on 
deserted beaches and of camping to the 
soothing sound of waves lapping and 
breaking on the shore. Tempering these 
visions were the great unknowns. How big 
might the surf get for our beach landings 
and launches? What weather and sea 
conditions would we experience? Would 
WPs (white pointers) enjoy a meat and 
fibreglass sandwich liberally sprinkled 
with freeze-dried dinners? 

When planning the trip in Sydney, my 
brother and I had given sharks only a 
fleeting thought, although we knew that 
some kayakists had been followed by 

them. Once in Tasmania, the sight of our 
craft invoked all sorts of tales from the 
seafaring fraternity. When we talked with 
the occupants of yachts or fishing boats, 
they regaled us with their favourite shark 
stories. WPs that chewed into boats, 
smashed up tackle, ‘loitered with intent’, 
demolished divers, and in whose 
stomachs all manner of inedible objects 
had been found. 

Sharks were furthest from our minds 
by the time we started. Interminable 
delays caused by rudder and camera 
problems resulted in a noon start. By 

then, the water was very choppy due to 



Above, near One-tree Point (which appears to be a 
misnomer!). Left, beneath the skirts of Cape Queen 
Elizabeth, as it were. All photos Steve Mayhew 

a blustery sea breeze. Many of the 
occupants of the camping ground had 
decided to see off these strange craft. 
Our plans were to paddle south for 14 or 
15 kilometres to the shore line opposite 
Point Lesueur, the most westerly point 
on Maria Island, and camp there. We 
thought that the four kilometre crossing 
of Mercury Passage to the island would 
be safer on the following morning, before 
the sea breeze sprang up. The sea 
conditions soon jolted our hopes. By the 
time we had ventured only 500 metres 
from the shelter of Raspins Beach, the 
seas had gone from negligible to half a 


metre. Further out, around Luther Point, 
the first headland to the south, they were 
up to one and a half metres. We decided 
to pull into Shelley Beach to camp. It is 
on the opposite side of the bay and only 
two kilometres from where we had 
started. What an ignominious beginning! 
We were glad that our well-wishers from 
the camping area could not see this 
intrepid duo now. Afternoon and evening 
rain did not improve our spirits. 

The 6.20 am weather bulletin on the 
second day was favourable, with a 
forecast of light to moderate north¬ 
westerly winds. Once round Luther Point 
we turned south, the wind at our tail, 
making quick progress without 
appreciable effort. We passed numerous 
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small headlands, interspersed with sand 
and gravel beaches and backed by 
farmland and forest. After an hour, the 
wind died down and the sea was oily 
calm. Only the gentle undulations of a 
half metre swell disturbed the surface. 
We paddled within metres of the 
headlands, marvelling at the colour of 
the lichen that festooned their rounded 
outlines. 

We lunched at Rheban Beach—we 
had its three to four kilometre expanse 
to ourselves. Out in Mercury Passage an 
occasional boat passed. Beyond, the 
great bulk of Maria Island was now much 
closer. At its northern end the cleared 
area around the settlement of Darlington 
stood out, backed by the twin summits of 
Bishop and Clerk. After lunch I lay back 
on the warm sand. The sun soon 
induced drowsiness. I dozed off to the 
crash of the shore break and the first 
rustle of the sea breeze through the 
dune grasses. With the breeze so light, 
we were encouraged to cross to Point 
Lesueur after lunch. From the southern 
end of Rheban Beach we took a course 
by Lachlan Island, in the middle of 
Mercury Passage. Out in the passage 
the seas were about half a metre high 
and broadside on to the kayaks. We 
gave a wide berth to the south-east 
corner of the island, where a tidal current 
appeared to be in opposition to the wind 
and the seas were much steeper. 
Thunder clouds threatened as we 
approached Point Lesueur. To the south, 
veils of rain were falling from leaden 
skies. We hurried the four kilometre leg 
along the southern shore of the point to 
the shelter of Encampment Cove. Our 
first impression of Maria Island was of 
teeming wildlife. For the length of Point 
Lesueur we saw groups of Forester 
kangaroos feeding and moving through 
the tall grass. 

Encampment Cove is a delightful spot. 
We shared it with the owners of several 
pleasure craft moored in its still waters. 
Mt Maria rises across the cove, 
dominating the scene. Stretching south 
from here, the long isthmus connects the 
northern and southern sections of the 
island. Its western beach glistened gold 
in the late afternoon sunlight. 

Day three brought strong north¬ 
westerly winds, forcing us to stay where 
we were. Mercury Passage had short, 
steep seas which ruled out travelling to 
Darlington that day. We rambled along 
Point Lesueur and the beaches of the 
isthmus, fossicking along the tidal flats 
and rocky promontories, and inspecting 
convict ruins. 

Darlington was established in 1825 as 
a penal settlement, five years before 
Port Arthur, and was an ideal spot in 
which to spend the next couple of days. 
It was pleasant to meander through the 
settlement in the late evening when the 
rich colours of the stonework were 
highlighted by the setting sun. The 
proximity of the summits of Bishop and 


Above, tranquil camp at Jetty Beach. 

Clerk and Mt Maria invited ascents, 
while wildlife photography could not 
have been easier. Cape Barren geese, 
Forester kangaroos and native hens 
presented themselves for photographs 
in the camping area and around the 
settlement. 

Predicted ‘light to moderate north¬ 
westerly winds with afternoon sea 
breezes’ put us in good spirits for the leg 
from Point Lesueur across Mercury 
Passage and then south past Cape 
Bernier to the Marion Narrows. It did not 
turn out that way. With an early start, we 
reached the ‘mainland’ coast by 8 am. 
Here we turned south and soon began 
rounding the seven kilometres of cliffs 
that comprise Cape Bernier and Hellfire 
Bluff. As we did so the winds quickly 
picked up and half metre seas soon rose 
to one metre, with white caps. Wind 
squalls and following seas pushed us 
along at a good pace. We need not have 
paddled; our bodies were acting like 
sails. We dared not paddle too hard in 
case we caught one of the foaming 
crests and broached. Strong gusts 
wrenched at the paddle blades as they 


hit and sent flurries of tiny ripples across 
the confused water surface. It was hard 
to determine whether the cliffs, to 315 
metres, were funnelling the wind. Marion 
Bay to the south was also covered with 
white caps. We gave up our plan to camp 
near the Marion Narrows and looked for 
the first sheltered spot to land. Rounding 
Blowhole Point, about four kilometres 
south of Cape Bernier, we spied Bluff 
Beach. Facing south-east, this proved a 
haven. Intermittent thunderstorms pun¬ 
ctuated the rest of the day. 

Only a long wavelength, two metre 
swell disturbed the surface as we set off 
next day from Bluff Beach to the Marion 
Narrows and the sanctuary of Blackman 
Bay. Here we planned to sit out a strong 
cold front predicted for the evening. The 
sea surface was glassy. We arrived at 
the Marion Narrows about one hour 
before high tide and wondered how we 
would negotiate the entrance. Waves 
were breaking for 500 metres seaward 
of the beach, seemingly right across the 
entrance. A surf-ski rider was enjoying 
some very long rides, but we did not wish 
to join him. I suspected that a deep 
passage existed on the southern side of 
the entrance, hard up against the cliffs 
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and invisible to us at sea level. We 
waited until a boat passed through, 
confirming the existence of a passage 
here. Having paddled out round the 
break, we found a wide entrance and 
‘sailed’ through to Blackman Bay on the 
run-in tide. We headed west to Dunalley, 
the promise of a hot shower holding 
considerable allure after eight days of 
salt spray. 

After waiting for 12 hours at 
Eaglehawk Neck, we decided that there 
was little hope of launching through the 
big surf generated by two days of 
gale-force south to south-westerly 
winds, and we discarded the idea of 
paddling round Cape Pillar. This 
decision probably saved us a rough 
passage. Although the cape would have 
been spectacular, its backwash and 
currents would have made for an 
interesting trip in the prevailing sea 
conditions. Instead we headed north¬ 
west across Norfolk Bay to camp at Lime 
Bay. 

Cape Deslacs showed out as a low 
line of white cliffs at the start of the eight 
kilometre crossing of Frederick Henry 
Bay. It seemed a long way off. We left 
Lime Bay at 10 am and hoped that the 


moderate to fresh winds predicted for the 
day would not catch us half-way across. 
For the duration of the crossing we were 
broadside on to seas of a half to one 
metre. Spray from white caps kept us 
drenched. 

The cliffline from Pipe Clay Head to 
Cape Deslacs has been finely sculpted 
by wave action and salt spray weather¬ 
ing. We marvelled at the yawning sea 
caves, ragged cliff outlines, and columns 
of rock standing guard at the seaward 
edge of many of the headlands. At one 
point we passed a sea cave with five 
entrances. A swell would enter on one 
side and a torrent of foam emanate from 
the other. The sound of air being com¬ 
pressed into cracks could be clearly 
heard. 

The strong north-easterlies finally 
caught us on the westerly leg past 
Betsey Island to the Iron Pot lighthouse, 
at the mouth of the Derwent River. The 
strong following winds and seas enabled 
us to ‘surf’ these eight kilometres in only 
one and a half hours with minimal 
paddling effort. We used rudders almost 
continuously to maintain stability. Great 
care was taken negotiating the maze of 
shoals between the Iron Pot lighthouse 


and Cape Direction. Back-paddling was 
necessary at times to reduce our speed. 

South Arm, only 37 kilometres from 
Hobart, was our intended campsite. It 
was a frantic hive of activity as we 
approached. Water-skiers, windsurfers 
and surf-skiers were churning up the 
cove. We lazed around on the beach 
until sunset before putting up the tent, 
half expecting an inquisitorial beach 
inspector to ask us to move on. With 
another cold front due the next 
afternoon, we determined to travel only 
a short way across the mouth of the 
Derwent to Dennes Point from here. 

Another windy, rough crossing. Fresh 
northerly winds blowing down the 
Derwent caused a one metre sea. At 
times a white cap would hit the front of 
the kayak, slewing it sideways. We had 
the tent erected by 10.30 am and went 
fishing, catching dinner and enough bait 
for a crayfish line. Cosily ensconced in 
the tent, we read to while away the rainy 
afternoon. 

Yesterday’s strong south-west winds 
had died and the sea surface was oily 
calm as we rounded Cape de la Sortie. 
Overcast conditions gave the ocean an 
inky blackness. A low swell caused a 
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slow rise and fall in the bull kelp beds 
attached to the rocks with giant suckers. 
Just above the high-water level, the 
pitted rock surfaces were covered with 
bright red lichen. Many small bays had 
gravel beaches. Yellow Bluff consisted 
of strata tilted at 30". Trees were perched 
on slopes as steep as 70°, an impos¬ 
sibility on the windy western side of the 


island. By the time we reached Variety 
Bay, the sun had emerged from the 
clouds and we could see through the 
clear water and kelp gardens to the 
bottom. Soon afterwards we began the 
traverse of the six kilometres of cliffs that 
make up Cape Queen Elizabeth. These 
were 100 metres high for most of their 
length. As we approached the rocky 
pinnacle called the Hounds Tooth, at the 
southern end of the cape, we began to 
experience southerly swells. Rounding 
the cape they were up to one and a half 
metres and we headed about 200 
metres out from the rocks to escape 
turbulence due to the backwash. 

We paddled through the early 
afternoon, along the length of the Neck 
Beach to the township of Adventure Bay. 
This beach is about nine kilometres long 
and forms the isthmus that separates 
north and south Bruny Island. Our 
intention had been to camp in the lee of 
Cape Queen Elizabeth at the northern 
end of the beach. The prediction of a 
strong cold front caused us to seek the 
shelter offered by the southern end of 
Adventure Bay, although it meant 
paddling 42 kilometres for the day. 


The Adventure Bay township had 
plenty of nearby attractions to amuse us 
during the next three days of gale-force 
south-westerlies and attendant rain 
squalls. Walks to Mavista Falls and the 
summits of Mt Mangana and Fluted 
Cape made the stay enjoyable. From Mt 
Mangana there are great views south 


D’Entrecasteaux Channel to the mount¬ 
ains of southern Tasmania. The flat- 
topped Mt La Perouse and the pyramidal 
Adamsons Peak stand out on a fine day. 
Fluted Cape is 273 metres above sea 
level. Vertically jointed, sheer dolerite 
cliffs plunge into the ocean on its north¬ 
ern and eastern sides. From the summit, 
the view north-west across Adventure 
Bay to the Neck Beach and Mt 
Wellington is spectacular. On one of the 
calmer mornings, we paddled to the 
base of Fluted Cape and gazed in awe 
at the size of the cliffs. Our problem was 
capturing their scale on film. 

On the day we were to leave, the 
ocean conditions off the southern 
coastline of Bruny Island precluded our 
travelling round Tasman Head and Cape 
Bruny as planned. Off Cape Bruny 
lighthouse there was a one metre sea on 
a three metre southerly swell. We were 
unsure of where we might land in such 
conditions. So we headed north, 
intending to land on the Neck Beach at 
the narrowest part of the isthmus and 
portage to the sheltered side of the 
island. Tension rose as we approached 
the area. The two metre swell was 
generating two to three metre dumpers 
along the whole shore. I tried to find a rip 


where the waves might not break so 
heavily due to deeper water. I found one 
after a few minutes, but the wave break 
seemed to be appreciably reduced only 
when smaller swells passed. I waited 
until a big set of two metre swells went 
through and followed the last one in, 
paddling frantically to keep up with it and 
away from the break behind. The next 
swell was small and gave me a short ride 
as it passed. However, the one behind 
turned into a dumper of about one and a 
half metres and broke only five metres 
behind me. I had my kayak going 
shorewards at an angle so that any 
following wave would cause me to 
broach rather than spear the nose into a 
sand-bar. As the wave hit, it turned me 
side on, forcing me to lean over at 
30-40" towards the break and brace 
myself by placing my paddle on top of 
the white water. I went skating 
shorewards at a great rate. This wave 
rekindled itself near the shore and broke 
against the backwash, forcing me into 
another sideways bracing manoeuvre. 
As it lost energy, I stopped bracing and 
paddled furiously. On beaching the 
kayak, I quickly set myself up to 
photograph Glenn coming in. He 
managed to miss all the big waves and 
made it look easy. 

It took over two hours to find a route 
and complete the portage. We paddled 
west to Simpsons Point, where we 
camped early due to a strong 
south-westerly blowing up the 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel. We were to 
have headed towards Jetty Beach, our 
proposed base for walks on the 
south-western corner of the island. 

Jetty Beach is sheltered and faces 
north. From here the spectacular coastal 
scenery of Cloudy Bay and Cape Bruny 
was easily accessible. Cape Bruny 
lighthouse has a good historical display. 
The Labillardiere Peninsula offered 
variety with its secluded bays backed by 
a bushland reserve. On the penultimate 
afternoon, we paddled from Jetty Beach 
to Partridge Island to camp. 

On the last morning, we crossed the 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel to Port 
Esperance. The view south was marked 
by the summits of Mt La Perouse and 
Pindars Peak. It was a nice change to 
have relatively calm conditions for an 
open-water crossing. In Port Esperance 
we bided our time and slowly island- 
hopped from Hope to Faith, then Charity 
Islands and finished at Dover Beach. 
From that moment the pre-eminence of 
the weather bulletin in our daily lives was 
replaced by that of the clock as we 
transferred ourselves and our kayaks 
from Dover to Sydney via Hobart. There 
were no sleepy lunches on deserted 
beaches on this leg! A 

Steve Mayhew, a high-school teacher from Sydney, has spent 
many summers in Tasmania, bushwalking, rafting and 
canoeing; he described a trip in Canadian canoes on Port 
Davey in Wild no 16. He is also a keen ski tourer, and has made 
several trips to Queensland to dive around the remote islands 
of the Barrier Reef. 


and west to Cape Bruny and across the 



Above, rounding the point north of Carrickfergus Bay. 
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Track Ulotes 



Kanangra-Boyd 
National Park 

Intriguing ups and downs in Sydney’s back yard, by Mark Roots 


A ABOUT 80 KILOMETRES WEST OF SYDNEY 
lie the Blue Mountains National Park and, 
connected to the south, Kanangra-Boyd 
National Park; the two cover a total area of 
around 267,000 hectares. In past times uplifts 
have occurred in this plateau into which rivers 
have deeply etched their passage. The 
resulting ridges, valleys and clifflines are a 
haven for bushwalking, canyoning and 
climbing. Some delightful walks lie in 
Kanangra-Boyd National Park. 

The walk described below is one of the 
many available to keen bushwalkers in the 
area. It both begins and ends at Katoomba, 
which is readily accessible by public transport. 
The walk as described takes five days, 
although fit walkers could complete the trip 
easily in three and a half to four days. 

Maps. The walk described here can be 
found on the Central Mapping Authority of 
NSW 1:25,000 Katoomba, Jamison, Jenolan 
and Kanangra topographic maps. (Care 
should be taken when using the Jenolan map 
in the vicinity of Mt Mouin as most of the tracks 
here are not where they are shown. 
Approximate grid references for the track 
locations on the above maps will be given 
where necessary.) 

Safety. Before embarking on this walk, it 
should be ensured that all members of the 
group are competent in navigating over 
difficult terrain with map and compass; and 
each member should have good equipment 
and suitable protective gear as the weather 
can be quite changeable, even during the 
summer months. 

Access. The walk starts on the Narrow 
Neck plateau which runs off Cliff Drive at 
Katoomba. If the train is taken to Katoomba, 
one can go by taxi to the start of the Giant 
Staircase, which saves several kilometres of 
road walking. If you choose to drive, the best 
place to leave your vehicle is probably at the 
locked gate after the steep rise up from the 
start of the Giant Staircase. 

The walk. Once at the start of the Giant 
Staircase (a steel sign signifies the spot), 
follow the fire road (Glenraphael Drive) along 
Narrow Neck up a steep hill to a locked gate 
across the road. Continue on past the gate 
and eventually you will pass a fire tower, which 
is manned during the summer months in a bid 
to avert fires in the park. About two kilometres 
past the fire tower, on the eastern side of the 
road, there is a pipe which drains water from 
Glenraphael Swamp and is generally a 
reliable water source. 

Once the end of the plateau is reached, a 
track will be noticed on the western side of the 
road. This is followed down a steep 
watercourse and along until a flat section of 
rock overlooking the valley is reached. 
Descent is by way of the climbing spikes 
(Taros Ladder) on the western side; care 


Above, crossing Coxs River means getting your feet 
wet. Both photos Mark Roots 

should be taken. From here the ridge is follow¬ 
ed to Medlow Gap. 

From Medlow Gap the western branch of 
the three-way road junction is followed for 
about 600 metres past the gate to a rise in the 
road at about GR 450529 (Jenolan) where a 
track will be noticed heading off at 290" 
magnetic. This is followed past Mt Warrigal 


(Blackhorse Mountain) and down to a creek at 
which there is a track junction. Following the 
most westerly branch will bring you into a 
clear, grassy area with several she-oaks; this 
is Mobbs Swamp, a good campsite with 
reliable water. If you head downhill below the 
she-oaks to the creek and follow it upstream, 
you will come to a large overhang with room 
to sleep 15-20 people. Whilst camping in the 
area, care should be taken to avoid polluting 
the creek. 
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ZAMBCRLAN 

committed to quality 





O Hydrobloc is a premium 
grade mature leather, 
characterised by low water 
absorption and a drying out 
time 50% in advance of 
alternative leathers. 


® ® Vibram Dual Density 
sole combines two different 
density layers in its 
construction and that means 
an end to those aching legs. 
The dense part of the sole is 
used for the treaded area of 
the sole to provide long 
lasting wear. The less dense 
compound is used in the 
area above the tread to help 
absorb shock and reduce the 
overall weight. The two 
different density layers are 
combined and formed in the 
moulding process, therefore 
giving greater overall 
strength. 
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315 SPORT LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, Cambrelle lining, 
suede and Cordura upper. 

303 FELL LITE & 303 LADY LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole. Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, quality Ingrassato 
leather upper, lined with suede and leather, Lady 
Lite lined with Cambrelle and leather. 

303 TREK LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 
Hydrobloc leather upper, lined with Cambrelle 
and suede. 

1684 ALPIN LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 3mm 
Hydrobloc leather, lined with Cambrelle. 



O In 1986, Zamberlan 
developed the Multiflex 
System midsole, which 
ensures that each size of 
boot has proportionally the 
same flex pattern. Each full 
size range of Multiflex is 
made in 3 different degrees 
of flex to suit the particular 
use of the model. 

Light Flex: Trek Lite 
Medium Flex: Alpin Lite 


|Cambrdle.| 


© Cambrelle is a durable, 
cushion-like fabric that is 
both hard wearing and 
comfortable. Its ability to 
quickly wick away moisture 
makes it the perfect lining 
material for boots made 
with Hydrobloc leather. 

Available from good 
outdoor shops 
Tbade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS 
(02) 977 7444 













Day two. Follow the track heading uphill to 
the right of the large fireplace near the 
she-oaks, across a number of intermittent 
watercourses and through a stand of she-oaks 
a few kilometres down the track. The track 
levels out at around GR 418505 (Jenolan), 
and another track on the eastern side leads up 
to Mt Dingo and on to Splendour Rock. 
Splendour Rock provides one of the best 
views in the Blue Mountains. 

From here, there are two possible ways to 
descend. The first involves retracing your 
steps to the turn-off to Mt Dingo and then 
following the track along Yellow Dog Ridge to 
Mt Yellow Dog, then down Yellow Pup Ridge 
to Coxs River. The river should be followed 
upstream to Konangaroo clearing, which is an 
excellent campsite with plenty of water all year 
round. 

To take the second, and more interesting, 
route you walk down on the western side of 
the look-out and through the split in the rocky 
outcrop. From here the descent is by way of 
chains fixed on the eastern side of Splendour 
Rock (great care should be exercised here, 
particularly at the start of the descent, as you 
climb over a blind ledge and a fall would be 
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disastrous). I would not recommend this route 
for those made queasy by heights. Once down 
the chains, follow the ridge over Little Dingo 
Hill and then down Howling Dog Ridge 
—taking care navigating at GR 416480 
(Kanangra), where there are two ridges that 
appear similar. The left-hand ridge (Howling 
Dog) should be followed down to the Coxs 


Day four. From here, a couple of options 
are available. 

To finish early, follow Breakfast Creek 
upstream to Carlons Creek and then up to 
Carlons Farm, where you can either hitch-hike 
or call a taxi to get you to Blackheath. 

To continue, head up Breakfast Creek from 
the junction with Coxs River to a point about 



Above, you can see why they're called the Blue 
Mountains—Mt Jenolan from Splendour Hock. 

River. If the right-hand ridge is taken, you will 
realize your error after about 500 metres, 
whence the descent will become very steep, 
painful and slow. 

Once at Coxs River, head upstream—the 
southern bank is easy walking most of the way 
to Konangaroo clearing. Because of pollution 
from farmland and a sewage treatment works 
further upstream, water from Coxs River 
should not be drunk unless purified first. 
However, water from side creeks and from 
Kanangra Creek is generally good for 
drinking. When camping at Konangaroo, keep 
fires in the already established fireplaces and 
leave the area in at least as good a state as 
you found it. 

Day three. Start along the track closest to 
Coxs River and follow it upstream on the 
left-hand side to around GR 378488 
(Jenolan), where it is first necessary to cross 
the river. 

As you proceed, a number of crossings are 
necessary to make the walking easier; 
otherwise you have to complete some hairy 
cliffline traverses, boulder hopping and thick 
scrub-bashing. Before crossing where the 
horses that made the track did, stop and think. 
You may be forced to wade through 
waist-deep water, whereas 50 metres either 
side may yield a more pleasant, knee-deep 
crossing. 

Continue following the river, enjoying the 
magnificent scenery and abundant wildlife, 
until you come to Breakfast Creek. This may 
or may not be flowing in its lower reaches, 
depending on how much rain has fallen 
recently. The junction of Breakfast Creek and 
Coxs River makes a pleasant campsite for the 
evening. 


50 metres from the end of Blue Dog Spur, 
where a track will be noticed rising steeply on 
to the ridge. Once on the ridge, follow it to the 
top. Try to stick to already existing tracks to 
minimize erosion and damage to plants. 

When you come to the rocky outcrop of 
Knights Deck, navigate carefully and make 
sure that you head in an easterly direction as 
indicated on the map. Once past here, the 
track is quite easy to follow as it winds its way 
up to the base of Mt Warrigal. 

From Mt Warrigal, you can either head for 
Mobbs Swamp for the evening and then 
depart the following day by reversing what you 
did on the first day to get back to Katoomba, 
or you can head back to Medlow Gap and take 
the northern road branch and follow this to 
Breakfast Creek for the night’s campsite. 

Day five. If you have proceeded to 
Breakfast Creek, continue to follow the fire 
road until you come to a major track junction 
at the base of Carlons Head. Walk uphill from 
here to the cliffline, which is ascended by way 
of spikes and chains. At the time of writing, one 
spike was missing and although ascent is still 
possible, inexperienced people would be 
advised to opt for Taros Ladder. If inexperien¬ 
ced people are to be moved up or down 
Carlons Head, some type of belay system is 
advisable for safety reasons. 

From the top of Carlons, follow Narrow Neck 
all the way back to Katoomba for a well-earned 
drink at one of the pubs—and the customary 
dose of greasy chips to make up for all the 
good you have done to your body in the past 
five days. ▲ 
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SCARPA CALF TOUR 

• For light overnight touring and day skiing 

• Single-piece 3 mm HS12 calf-leather upper 

• Blake stitched, comfort-flex nylon midsole 

• Light and reliable Trionic construction 

• Lined with soft, fast-drying Cambrelle 

• Sizes 36-48 



SCARPA TELE EXPRESS 

• The ultimate boot for serious back-country 
Telemarking 

• High-cut one-piece 3 mm HS12 Anfibio 
upper 

• Well-padded and reinforced tongue and 
ankle provide superb support and comfort 

• Lined with Cambrelle and 2 mm EVA foam 

• Sizes 6-12 


SCARPA NORTOUR 

• The classic back-country touring boot 

• Single-piece 3 mm HS12 Anfibio upper 

• Robust Norwegian-welted construction 

• Cambrelle lining with 2 mm EVA insulation 

• Nylon midsole for support and control 

• Sizes 39-48 



SCARPA TELE SLALOM 

• For lift skiing and extreme Telemarking 

• High-cut one-piece 3 mm HS12 Anfibio 
upper 

• Reinforced ankle, plastic spoiler and dual 
buckles for support and control 

• Unique double tongue 

• Lined with Cambrelle, insulated with EVA 

• Sizes 6V2-II 


SCARPA TELE COMP 

• High-cut Telemark/touring boot 

• 3 mm HS12 Anfibio upper with reinforced 
ankle for downhill control 

• Cambrelle lining with 2 mm EVA insulation 

• Norwegian-welted construction and nylon 
midsole for torsional rigidity 

• Cable bindings recommended 

• Sizes 39 48 


See the Scarpa ski boot 
range at your nearest 
Berghaus/Scarpa stockist. 

g smrng 

mmum 

Proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD 
UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050 
AUSTRALIA 













Metal-edged Skis ' mBlm 

Glenn Tempest gets into heavy metal 


▲ EACH YEAR, MORE NORDIC SKIERS ARE 
discovering the benefits and joys of 
metal-edged skis. Ideas are changing rapidly 
in what is one of the fastest growing areas of 
free-heel skiing. This survey uncovers some 
of the reasons for the shift, examines the 
features of all the metal-edged skis available 
for the 1990 season (See Equipment this 
issue for late arrivals. Editor.), and should help 
you in the selection of the model (or models) 
best suited to your needs. 

It's worth noting at the outset that free-heel 
skiing involves compromise (unless you 
intend only to hurl yourself down alpine runs 
and use the tows to get back up again). 
Wilderness skiers, whether tourers or 
Telemarkers by inclination, will never find the 
perfect ski. Design and technology are 
constantly narrowing the gap between the 
ideal and reality, but it’s unlikely that they’ll 
ever close the door on compromise. Before 
you dash out and spend all those hard-earned 
dollars on a pair of skis with edges, work out 
what you want the skis to do—grip or glide, 
tour or turn, or a little of everything. Talk to 
friends and to ski shop specialists before you 
make a final decision. 

A good first, rough indication of the way a 
ski will perform out in the white stuff is given 
by its camber. This is the distinct arch formed 
when a ski is placed on a flat surface and sits 
only on its tip and tail. When this camber 
collapses under the skier’s weight, the 'grip 
zone’ on the base of the ski comes into contact 
with the snow. 

There are two types of camber. A ski with 
single camber is easily flattened on the snow, 
with the skier's weight distributed evenly along 
its length. It will invert slightly when weighted 
during a turn, and thus tend to carve rather 
than skid. For this reason, most high-perform¬ 
ance Telemark skis tend to be single- 
cambered. 

A double-cambered ski has built into it a 
second, distinctly stiffer arch or pocket. This is 
pressed on to the snow only when the skier’s 
full weight is transferred on to one ski. When 
the ski is tipped on edge and pushed into a 
turn, it will not bend evenly but will develop a 
flat spot which hinders its carving 
performance. A carefully selected double- 
cambered ski will, however, outperform a 
single-cambered ski when striding on 
relatively flat terrain, and is therefore a good 
choice for ski touring. 

The base of a touring ski must perform two 
functions. It must glide smoothly when 
required, and it must grip when weighted in 
order to propel the skier forward. To this end, 
many of the skis surveyed have a pattern of 
small steps in the mid-section of the base. 

Right, Norwegian, Eirik Selmer skiing 'the best snow 
of my life', Quartz Gully, Mt Bogong, Victoria. Glenn 
Tempest 
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There are many pattern designs on the 
market; most are variations on a theme, and 
the particular pattern you choose is of less 
importance than other things—in particular, 
length, flex and camber. 

Patterns, like cambers, fall into two 
categories. A negative pattern is cut or 
moulded into the base so that no part of it 
projects below the level of the base into the 
snow—you can run a straight-edge along the 
base of the ski without resistance. 
Consequently, it will glide well in most 
conditions—and without much noise. A 
negative pattern will grip in soft or corn snow 
but not so well on firm or icy surfaces. A good 
technique with a well-developed kick assists 
in getting the best performance out of 
negative-based skis. 

A positive pattern projects beyond the ski 
base. Positive-based skis glide less smoothly 
than the negative-based and tend to be a little 
noisy in tracks or on icy patches. On the other 
hand, grip is usually good, even in firm or 
crusty conditions. 


Remember that the length of pattern on the 
base of a ski can affect its performance. A 
short patterned section may require more 
effort or better technique to achieve adequate 
grip, while a long section may grip readily at 
the expense of smooth glide. 

The alternative to a patterned base among 
the skis surveyed is a smooth, ‘waxing' base. 
Wax-based skis rely for grip on waxes or 
climbing skins. When skiing on piste and riding 
tows at a resort with skis of this type, it is 
commonplace to forget about grip altogether 
and apply glider wax for optimum perform¬ 
ance. 

Note that several models are available with 
a choice of bases—either patterned or 
waxing. 

A noticeable feature of many metal-edged 
skis is their pronounced side-cut— the relative 
narrowness of the middle or ‘waist’ of the ski 
compared with the shovel and tail. As a 
consequence of this, a moving ski will form an 
arc when set on its edge, and begin to turn. 
Indeed, skis with significant side-cut want to 


change direction even when gliding along flat 
terrain. Skiers interested mainly in touring are 
well advised to select a model with less 
dramatic side-cut, which will track more truly. 
XCD enthusiasts will probably be prepared to 
forgo straight tracking in favour of easier 
turning. 

Light weight is often said to be all-important 
in a pair of skis. This may be justified when 
touring is to be the main use—skiing on light 
equipment certainly saves energy. But on 
steep, untracked descents—and, for that 
matter, on groomed runs—heavier skis can 
feel very stable and lighter ones somewhat 
insubstantial. As well as your preferred type of 
skiing, your build and physical strength should 
guide you in choosing skis of an appropriate 
weight. 

Flex is a term used to describe the 
resistance of a ski to being bent—is it stiff or 
soft? Flex helps to determine how easily a ski 
will turn and how well it will ‘hang on’ in 
different snow conditions and at different 
speeds. In general, a ski with stiff flex will hold 
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for world-class performance In real-world 
conditions. For use around the globe. 
Burns Shellite and kerosene with 
complete field maintainability. Based on 
the award-winning WhisperLite, the 
Internationale will boil one litre of water 
in less than 4V!i minutes, weighs under 
350 grams and folds small enough to fit 
inside a cook-set. 


Also available is the original WhisperLite 
stove, the most popular stove in North 
America for backpackers and climbers; 
and the famous MSR XGK Multifuel 


ASNES 

THE TELEMARK 
SKI FOR YOU 

The ASNES Sondre 
Telemark is recognized 
as the superior 
backcountry and 
Telemark ski for serious 
skiers. 

The Sondre Telemark has full-length offset 
steel edges, a laminated wood core, nine 
millimetre side-cut and a camber stiffness 
that suits most skiers. Choose between the 
Quickstep pattern or waxable base. 

A better touring ski 


TO YOUR SLEEPING BAG 


AlKlflQ 

REPAIRS-ALTERATIONS 
TO OUTDOOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. Phone (03) 670 2586 
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an edge on hard-packed or frozen snow better 
than a soft ski, and be less likely to chatter or 
vibrate at high speed. Stiff skis are therefore 
the usual choice of Telemark racers and 
strong, aggressive XCD skiers. A ski with soft 
flex will form an arc more easily in deep, soft 
snow, and can be a good choice for skiing off 
groomed slopes or for a skier of lighter build. 
Medium-flex skis offer all-round turning 
performance. 

What is the correct length of a pair of skis? 
There is no single, indisputably correct length, 
but there is a good rule of thumb. If you are of 
average build, a touring ski stood vertically on 
its tail should reach your upstretched wrist. If 
you are between sizes, the shorter ski will be 
a bit easier to turn and the longer one slightly 
faster; the shorter length is the prudent choice. 
Telemark skis are often selected five or even 
ten centimetres shorter, since shorter skis are 
as a rule easier to turn, especially in steep, 
narrow gullies. 

Note that the physical length of the ski is not 
the same as its on-snow length, and that it’s 
the latter which determines performance. Two 
skis, both nominally 200 centimetres long, 
may have quite different on-snow lengths if, 
for example, one has a long, gently curving tip 
and the other a short, steep tip. This is worth 
taking into account when deliberating over 
lengths. 

Apart from ski manufacturers, few would 
argue that any one method of construction 
produces a better performing ski than another. 
All three of the construction techniques used 
in the skis surveyed—foam injection, 
sandwich and torsion box—give good results. 
One thing to look out for, especially in 
Australia, is strong side-wall construction. Our 
coarse-grained snow is in general a lot more 
abrasive than overseas powder, and 
side-walls are often the first part of a ski to 
show signs of wear and tear. This year for the 
first time all metal-edged skis available in 
Australia have either ABS, polyurethane or 
phenolic side-walls. Any of these materials will 
protect adequately against water penetration 
and abrasion by coarse ice and snow. 

All models surveyed have steel edges which 
are offset. That is, they protrude slightly from 
the side-walls, and can hence be tuned 
(squared by grinding or filing) without the 
side-wall being ground or filed as well. 

The general comments included in the 
table are based on critical assessment by half 
a dozen Telemark and touring skiers from New 
South Wales and Victoria who participated in 
ski demonstration and test days during the 

1989 season. For various reasons some 
models were not assessed: the Asnes skis for 

1990 are of a new air-channel construction 
with ABS side-walls, but as they are reputed 
to perform very much as the 1989 models did, 
the 1989 comments are reproduced here; the 
Rossignol TRS Series 2 is a completely new 
ski which has not yet been tried out in 
Australia. 

The term ‘hard-pack’ usually refers to 
conditions found at resorts, where snow has 
been compacted by both mechanical 
grooming and many skiers. 

Where a ski is available with a choice of 
bases, the approximate price given is for the 
patterned version. A waxing ski is usually less 
expensive by about $10-15. 


Above, he must be using light metal. David Mentz 

Only a short time ago, the idea of single- 
cambered skis with a patterned base would 
have driven many Nordic purists to burn their 
skis and migrate to Alice Springs. Now such 
skis have a significant and increasing 
following here, to the extent that a number of 
manufacturers—and they are all foreign 
companies—have produced models esp¬ 
ecially for the Australian market. The idea 
even shows signs of catching on world-wide. 
A ski of this type will be relatively slow—a 
disadvantage when touring but not a bad thing 
on steep XCD runs in the back of beyond. Grip 
will usually be good (without the necessity to 
stop and wax or don skins) and the overall feel, 
a bit more in control. Once the heavy rucksack 
has been left behind, the ski will perform 
almost like any other XCD model with single 
camber. 

It’s often said that inexperienced skiers 
should avoid buying metal-edged skis 
because of the potential damage to limbs, 
clothing and ski top-surfaces. It’s true that 


basic skiing skills are best learnt on light gear 
in tracks, and true also that day tourers 
carrying light packs can often happily get by 
without metal edges. Anyone intending any 
overnight tours, however, should from the start 
think seriously about metal-edged skis. The 
prospect of better turn initiation and increased 
ski durability, and the safety afforded by 
positive edge hold on icy snow, weigh heavily 
in their favour. For those put off metal edges 
by the additional weight, there are a few 
models available with ‘micro’ and half-length 
edges. 

Finally, don't skimp on bindings and boots if 
you can help it. Metal-edged skis for the back 
country need heavy-duty bindings. Light 
bindings give less control and at worst may be 
ripped right off your skis. The same goes for 
boots. Try turning through deep crud in a pair 
of 'twisters’ and you’ll end up performing 
pirouettes while still attached to your skis. A 

Glenn Tempest (see Contributors in Wild no 4) has been a 
Special Adviser to Wild since our second issue. A renowned 
raconteur, climber and mountain photographer, Glenn is an 
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1988 Australian Baruntse Expedition. Photo: Ken Baldwin 



MONT 


Equipment 
is Australia’s foremost 
designer and manufacturer 
of advanced adventure 
clothing. Over the years 
the Mont label has 
become the symbol of 
leadership in its field. The 
reputation of the Mont 
range is one of state-of-the- 
art design originality and 
handcrafted quality, which 
has made our products 
popular amongst the 
outdoors community. Often 
copied but never 
equalled, and widely 
accepted as the best. 


Like our Gore-Tex Tempest 
jacket. Packed-full of 
features such as: 

• factory-taped seams 

• 3-layer taslan Gore-Tex 

• 3-piece hood with visor 

• 2 patch cargo pockets 

• 2 hand-warmer pockets 

• zip chest map-pocket 

• double storm-flaps 

• #10 YKK zipper 

• strong YKK studs 

• adjustable cuffs 

• hood and waist draw-cord 

• and more ... 


NOW AVAILABLE 
RRP $280 


MONT 

equipment 


AUSTRALIA’S FINEST ADVENTURE CLOTHING 
NOW AVAILABLE AT SPECIALIST RETAILERS 


WRITE TO MONT FOR A CATALOGUE 

MONT ADVENTURE EQUIPMENT: PO BOX 995, QUEANBEYAN, NSW 2620 



Telemark Accessories 

Going down on bended knee—what you’ll need 


The ABC of XCD. Friends of mine tell the story 
of a well-known Canberra ski touring identity 
and gear freak extraordinaire whom they 
encountered on a tour in the Snowy 
Mountains. Such was the plethora of climbing 
aids and performance-enhancing accessories 
with which he was equipped that they swear it 
was almost impossible to discern the colour, 
let alone the make and model, of his skis. 

Most of us enjoy a laugh at such overkill but, 
with the rapid growth in popularity of Telemark 
skiing as opposed to more conventional ski 
touring, skiers in increasing numbers are 
looking for equipment to improve their 
downhill performance and to enable them to 
climb up the steep slopes they ski down. 
Under the broad classification of accessories 
is included a selection of devices from the 
essential to the truly esoteric. 

Telemark bindings are larger, heavier, more 
durable and offer more support than standard 
75 millimetre bindings. If control is your aim, it 
makes sense to buy the tightest fitting, stiffest, 
most supportive bindings into which you can 
squash your boots. The size and shape of your 
boots will be determining factors, so I’d 
recommend that you try one of your boots in 
several bindings before deciding which to buy. 
Popular Telemark bindings include the Black 
Diamond (formerly Chouinard, RRP $84), 
Rottefella (RRP $84) and Skilom (RRP $60). 

Cable bindings connect boots to skis 
without the need for pin-holes so are ideal for 
achieving control even in comfortable, 
well-worn boots. Their simplicity and the ease 
with which they can be maintained in the field 
are advantages on extended tours. A 
well-tensioned cable can also provide a 
significant increase in ski control. Black 
Diamond Riva (around $110), Chouinard 
(RRP $95) and Skilom (RRP $62) cable 
bindings can be found at some specialist 
shops. A Rottefella binding incorporating both 
pins and cable sells for RRP $100. 

Heel locaters (around $20) and Voile plates 
(RRP $111) are intended to enhance the 
performance of the boot-binding system. 
Because of their design, heel locaters are of 
little or no value for Telemark skiing; they only 
have an effect when the heel of the boot is in 
contact with the ski, and this is the boot’s most 
stable position anyway. They also require the 
addition of an annoying little ‘spur’ to the heel 
of each boot. A plastic Voile plate can be 
mounted with the binding on each ski; it then 
clips on to the heel of your boot and provides 
a noticeable increase in ski control throughout 
the full range of boot movement. The amount 
of heel lift is thus limited—a real plus when 
trying jump parallel turns on the steeps—and 
pin-hole wear is reduced. 

Release bindings are invaluable for 
Telemark racers skiing in heavy boots, where 
the capability for lateral release can prevent 
serious injury. Similarly, resort skiers whose 
style puts their knees at risk should consider 
the Ramer (RRP $199) or Voile (RRP $145) 



Above, no doubt he 's thinking more of a wet suit than 
Telemark accessories! David Mentz 

release bindings. Few back-country Telemark 
skiers need or are likely to want release 
bindings, those with knee problems being the 
obvious exceptions—I can imagine few things 
worse than a ski releasing unexpectedly in a 
steep chute. Back-country skiers should learn 
to fall with their skis on! 

Various devices are available which 
facilitate climbing up hills on skis. Most 
popular are adhesive skins. These can be 
attached to the base of your skis and provide 
excellent grip in most snow conditions and on 
virtually any slope, but allow only limited glide. 
Skins are available in lengths and widths to 
suit different ski types. Obviously, the greater 
surface area of a wider skin will provide more 
grip and less glide, and a narrower skin the 
opposite. Be sure that you don’t buy them too 
wide, as skins which cover the edges of your 
skis will make traversing on hard snow both 
difficult and dangerous. Some skiers find it 
economical to cut a wide pair of skins in half 
along their length to make two pairs, but be 
warned—it’s not as easy as you might think. 
Synthetic skins are much more durable and 
more readily available than skins made of 
mohair; the latter, however, allow better glide. 

The greatest drawback of skins is the 
adhesive glue—it’s messy, awkward and often 
unreliable, particularly in wet, spring snow 
conditions. They will adhere much better if 
attached to both the tip and tail of your skis, 
either with a purpose-built kit (around $12) or 
with some home modifications. The adhesive 
properties of skins can be improved by folding 


them correctly, drying them regularly and 
touching them up with a specific skin glue 
when necessary. In the field they can be kept 
warm between ascents by being carried close 
to your skin—draped around your neck, in a 
roomy pocket or even inside your 
gaiters—provided you don't mind the resulting 
dampness. Voile Snake Skins don’t rely on 
glue. Instead they make use of a unique 
system of straps on a stretchy plastic belt that 
has to be seen to be appreciated. They're 
expensive (RRP $143) but seem to work well. 

While skins are a virtual necessity for 
climbing on single-cambered skis with a 
waxing base, they will also improve the 
climbing speed of any patterned-base skis. 
Skiers on single-cambered skis with a 
negative pattern should consider skins as a 
form of insurance against hard or icy snow 
conditions. Brands available include Colltex, 
Montana, Pomoco and Salewa, and prices 
vary from around $100 to $150. 

Grip waxes and waxing techniques are 
ignored by most XCD skiers, but some find 
that a small selection of waxes makes for both 
faster touring on reasonably flat terrain and 
adequate grip for climbing in some snow 
conditions. This may be worth looking into 
further. Be warned that wax and skins do not 
mix well; you should do your best to keep them 
apart. 

Other, less conventional, climbing devices 
include SkiPiks ski crampons (RRP $150) and 
the spring-loaded Hill Climber (RRP $61). 
Tele-Vates heel elevators (RRP $82) can be 
attached to any pair of Nordic skis. When 
engaged, they support the heels of your boots 
about six centimetres above the skis. This 
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EQUIPMENT “ 

FROM REPAIRING THE REST TO MAKING THE BEST! 



COMPRESSION 

BAGS 

• 420 DENIER NYLON BAG 

• DRAW-CORD CLOSURE 

• REINFORCED, 25 MM WEBBING 
COMPRESSION-STRAPS 

• FASTEX LL25 BUCKLES 

• TWO SIZES FOR SYNTHETIC 
AND DOWN SLEEPING BAGS 
LARGE: LENGTH 66 CM 

DIAMETER 18 CM 
SMALL: LENGTH 50 CM 

DIAMETER 14 CM 


TRAVEL WALLET 

• 8 OZ CANVAS 

• CLEAR PVC MAP WINDOW 

• VELCRO END CLOSURE 

• YKK #4 ZIPPED HOLDER FOR PASSPORT, 
NOTES AND TICKETS 

• CHANGE POCKET 

• IDENTIFICATION POCKET 

• BELT LOOP 

• CAN BE USED AS HIP POCKET WALLET, 
NECK WALLET, BELT WALLET 


SKATING SKI 
GAITERS 

• BRIGHT TASLAN NYLON 

• ELASTIC TOP CLOSURE 

• HEAVY-DUTY, UNDER-BOOT 
ELASTIC 

• REINFORCED, BOOT-HUGGING 
SEAM 


WALKING 

GAITERS 

• ‘ULTRA’ 12 OZ CANVAS 

• VELCRO AND 
PRESS-STUD 
CLOSURE 

• CORDURA REINFORCED 
WEAR AREAS 

• SHOCK-CORD TOP 
CLOSURE 


TRAVEL BAG 


• ‘ULTRA’ 12 OZ CANVAS 

• YKK #10 ZIPS WITH DOUBLE SLIDERS 
(SUITABLE FOR PADLOCKING) 

• REINFORCED, ADJUSTABLE, 

50 MM WEBBING HANDLES 

• FULLY REINFORCED SEAMS 

• DOUBLE RAINPROOF ZIP FLAPS 

• TWO INTERNAL POCKETS 

• ALTERNATIVE BACKPACK HARNESS 

• 86 LITRE OR 59 LITRE CAPACITY 


• MAP CASES (2 SIZES) 

• BUM BAGS 

• CHALK BAGS 

• BOTTLE INSULATORS 
(SIGG 1 LITRE) 

• THROW BAGS 

• PADDED HANDLE COVERS 

• SHOULDER PADS 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING OUTDOOR SPECIALIST SHOPS 

ALL PRODUCTS MADE IN AUSTRALIA 











allows a more natural ankle position and 
reduces the stress on your calf muscles when 
climbing steep hills. 

Self-arrest grips can be attached to ski poles 
in place of the standard grips and can be 
invaluable in stopping a sliding fall, particularly 
when skiing in steep chutes, above cliffs, or in 
hard, slippery snow conditions. They also look 
impressively mean and will ensure that alpine 
skiers keep a respectful distance when you 
are Telemarking at resorts. The two models 
available are made by Black Diamond (RRP 
$99) and Ramer (RRP $94). 

Safety straps should be used wherever 
there is potential for a runaway ski should one 
of your bindings inadvertently release. The 
Black Diamond (RRP $19.50) and Voile (RRP 
$12) models are simple and strong and work 
well, but cheaper generic and home-made 
straps will often suffice. 

Black Diamond Telemark knee pads offer 
protection against hidden rocks and branches 
when executing those radical knee-drop turns, 
and also keep your knees warm while digging 
snow caves. RRP $28.95. 

Tenny toe plates by Voile are stainless-steel 
plates designed to reinforce worn-out or 
damaged pin-holes in Telemark boots. RRP 
$10. 

The Black Diamond Posi-Driver is a 
compact, reversible, ratcheted screwdriver, 
ideal for binding repairs in the mountains or at 
home. RRP $29. 

Gear freaks out there should inspect the 
Skidometer. This device sits on the tail of your 
skis and gives a digital read-out of distance 
covered, average speed and highest speed 
attained. RRP $170. 

Keep 'em turning. 

Stewart Spooner 

Morotto Skis. New on Australian slopes this 
winter are four cross country skis made by 
established Italian manufacturer Morotto. The 
Skating Due sells for around $235 and the 
Nomex Skating for around $335. The Country 
and Telemark are metal-edged models. Both 
have ABS side-walls and a base with negative 
pattern. The double-cambered Country has 
three-quarter-length metal edges and a 
modest side-cut of 55/50/52 millimetres; it 
sells for around $249. The single-cambered 
Telemark has full-length metal edges and a 
more pronounced side-cut of 71/59/65 
millimetres; it sells for around $349. Morotto 
skis are available at Intertrek shops. 

Skiing the Black. Black Diamond, the 
employee-owned reincarnation of Chouinard 
Equipment, has a number of new goodies for 
the well-heeled free-heel skier. The Valmonte 
X (see Gear Survey in this issue) is a single- 
cambered ski with a patterned base for grip. 
RRP $460. The Touring Pole is longer than 
most adjustable poles, extending to 155 
centimetres, and has a classically shaped 
Nordic grip and asymmetrical basket. Around 
$112. The Ftiva Cable Binding (see Telemark 
Accessories) has a throw-lever incorporated 
into the cable, rather than fixed to the ski in 
front of the toe-piece as is usually the case. 
Around $110. The Arc Packs are a range of 
four bum bags from about six to a little over 
ten litres in capacity. RRP $38 to $95. From 
Paddy Pall in shops. 


Bonna Petit. The Bonna Conquest is the 
lightest of the metal-edged skis surveyed by 
Glenn Tempest in this issue. Its ‘micro’ edge 
should guarantee more security—if not better 
grip—on firm or icy snow than is available 
without metal edges, while its light weight and 
double camber appear well suited to day 
touring. Bonna, from Canada, is also expected 
to have available in Australia this season 
reasonably priced skating skis. 

Wax—the Good Oil. Two booklets prepared 
by Toko, the Swiss manufacturer of waxes for 
Nordic and alpine skiing, describe the 
fundamentals of ski preparation and waxing 
for both disciplines. Text, tables and diagrams 
give a number of useful tips for all styles of 
skiing. They’re brief and somewhat 
product-oriented, but they’re free—from the 
Australian distributor. For a copy of either 
booklet send a self-addressed envelope, at 
least 220 x 110 millimetres in size and bearing 
a 75 cent stamp (85 cent stamp if interstate), 
to Toko Manual Nordic or Toko Manual Alpine, 
PO Box 1099, Collingwood, Vic 3066. 

Still Going. The once well-known Scottish 
brand name Vango has reappeared in 
Australia attached to a new range of tents. The 
Vango Odyssey 300 is a two-person tent of 
stretched geodesic design very similar in 
shape and dimension to the Wild Country 
Quasar, but with an additional, fifth 
aluminium-alloy pole which considerably 
enlarges the vestibule at one end. The 
Korean-made tent weighs a touch less than 
four kilograms when packed and costs RRP 
$599. The Odyssey200, without the additional 
pole, weighs 3.7 kilograms and costs RRP 
$499. The Odyssey 400, a geodesic dome 
with a fifth pole supporting a vestibule, weighs 
around 4.6 kilograms and costs RRP $699. All 
three pitch ‘inner first'. Imported by Richards 
McCallum. 

A Superior Sack of Potatoes. The Flinders 
Rangers Camping Little Devil enables you to 
take your 'little devil’ almost anywhere you'd 
take a rucksack. It is the most elaborate of a 
range of three baby carriers made of washable 
polyester-cotton and includes a folding stand, 
a padded hip-belt and harness, and a zipped 
accessory pocket whose base is thoughtfully 
lined with non-absorbent nylon. An inner, 
adjustable seat keeps smaller children from 
disappearing into the Little Devil’s depths and 
allows larger passengers (up to about age 
four, the maker suggests) the freedom of 
facing backwards. RRP $149. Pack-hauling is 
not recommended. 

In for Stormy Weather. The new Mont 
Tempest Gore-Tex jacket has a hood with 
wire-stiffened visor; a double flap which closes 
with studs over the zip and over the 
draw-cords at waist and hood; two bellows 
pockets with hand-warmers and a 
tape-sealed, Gore-Tex map-pocket. RRP 
$280. 

The Mountain Designs Photon jacket and 
matching pants and one-piece Ski Suit are 
made of two-layer Gore-Tex, lined with 
Thinsulate. RRP $374 (Photon jacket), $245 
(Photon pants) and $489 (Ski Suit), at 
Mountain Designs shops. 


The Verglas pullover and full-zip jacket in 
Polarplus are each available in eight colour 
combinations. RRP $149 at Mountain 
Designs. 

MacClothing. Solarlite is the name given by 
Macpac Wilderness Equipment to the 
lightweight, single-faced polyester pile made 
by Malden Mills and also known variously as 
Polarlite and Pluslite. Three new garments 
from the Wilderness winter range use 
Solarlite: a jacket lined at the chest with taffeta 
nylon (RRP $98); salopettes with full-length 
side zips and a ‘drop’ seat (RRP $137); and 
overmitts in waterproof/breathable Reflex 
fabric with sealed seams, adjustable closures 
at wrist and cuff, a wrist loop and a removable 
Solarlite inner mitten (RRP $47). 

MacTravel. The Macpac Genesis is a travel 
pack with the same adjustable harness and 
made of the same polyester-and-cotton 
canvas as that company’s popular rucksacks 
for climbing and bushwalking. Its modest 
capacity can be added to by unzipping a 
gusset at the rear of the pack and, further, by 
attaching two side pockets, available 
separately and usable on their own as bum 
bags or zipped together as a day pack. The 
Genesis has internal and external compres¬ 
sion-straps, an ice axe loop and a fixed 
shoulder-strap. RRP $438. 

Bags. The GG Bag and Husky are a pair of 
well-appointed day packs from JanSport, top¬ 
opening and zip-opening, respectively. Each 
is made of heavy-duty nylon and has a padded 
back, side compression-straps and ample 
external pockets, including zipped pockets for 
money or documents incorporated in the 
padded waist-belt. Imported by Outdoor 
Survival. Both RRP $69. 

Lost in America? The latest line of comp¬ 
asses for bushwalking comes from the USA. 
A maker of surveying instruments since 1896, 
Brunton has evidently learned from the 
Scandinavians, with whose compasses we 
are familiar, and added a few home-grown 
ideas. All Brunton Adventure Series comp¬ 
asses can be simply adjusted to compensate 
for magnetic declination, are graduated at 
two-degree intervals, and are available with a 
bright green base which highlights map 
details. A gunsight mounted on the base of 
most models facilitates taking bearings from 
objects in the field. In addition, all models have 
been adapted for use in Australia: needles 
have been specially magnetized, the therm¬ 
ometer attached to some models is graduated 
in degrees Celsius, and bases are marked 
with imperial and metric measures, including 
map scales commonly used in Australia. 
Brunton compasses are imported by Grant 
Minervini Agencies and range in price from 
around $9.00 to $55. 

The Finnish Suunto M-9 is a wrist-mounted 
compass for sighting, with rudimentary 
provision for use with maps. Its luminous dial 
is graduated at five-degree intervals. While 
the compass itself is pared down to basics, the 
Ramboesque wristband spoils the effect and 
would be better replaced with something 
lighter. Imported by Outdoor Survival. RRP 
$29.95. 
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Distributed by 


RICHARDS 

McCALLUM 


Scotland. Home of some of the world’ 
: breathtaking wilderness . . . am 
i toughest climate. 


So it stands to reason that Scotland 
also the home oj some of the world’s fine 
high-performance out-door equipment. 


Vango is right in there 'y- i 
the heart of the outdoor 


Our equipment doesn ’t 
stand up to wild weather. 


normally he about 


Remember the name 


unnecessary hardship 



When your 
clothing is 
all that stands 
between you 
and the 
elements, it 
had better be 
good! 

Wilderness Equipment packs, 
clothing and tents have been 
proven and refined in 
Antarctica and the world's 
great ranges, wherever 
adventurers and their clothing 
face the greatest challenges. 
Wilderness Equipment, 
putting protection and comfort 
between you and the elements. 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 




CLIMB MOUNT VINSON 

and other peaks in ANTARCTICA with 
Adventure Network International. The world's only 
operator of private expeditions to Antarctica. 
Guided expeditions and private expedition support. 


ADVENTURE NETWORK INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

#200- 1676 Duranleau Street 
Vancouver, BC Canada V6H 3S5 
Tel. +604-683-8033 • Facsimile+604-683-6892 
Telex 0636-700-749 





















Everest 

Again 


It’s fast becoming a habit — Macpac equipment 

and Australian climbers have again combined to conquer 

Everest. 

The Australian Bicentennial Everest Expedition chose 
Macpac rucksacks, Macpac tents and Wilderness 
clothing, to reach Earth’s highest point. 

And in case you think that these people just use anything 
that’s free, think again. Sure some brands gave away their 
product to buy a bit of publicity 

But this expedition was considered to be rather 
important. They put in a lot of thought before selecting 
Macpac equipment. Then they went to the expense of 
buying it. 


macpac 



Coat Required. Aquaseal is the name of a 
range of waterproofing compounds made in 
the USA and imported by Outdoor Agencies. 
A leather cleaner, silicone and wax leather 
dressing, and stitch sealant for boots are 
available separately or in a kit complete with 
brush and syringe for application. Look out as 
well for Polycoat, for reproofing polyurethane- 
coated nylon; a seam sealant for nylon and 
canvas; and Map Seal—the name tells the 
story. 



Above, el cheapo candle-holder. Graham Wills- 
Johnson 

Open Wide. A new first-aid kit for teeth has 
been earning plaudits from many sources in 
the UK, where it is made, but at present has 
no Australian distributor. The Dentanurse kit 
can be used to effect temporary replacements 
of broken teeth, lost fillings and inlays, and 
dislodged crowns and bridges. Instructions 
are provided. 


Flat Light. After unravelling the story of the 
string ski-binding in Equipment, Wild no 35, 
Graham Wills-Johnson of Moonee Ponds, 
Victoria, wrote to tell us of a remarkably simple 
way to provide light in a tent: ‘...ideal for 
catching up on some reading with the wind in 
the trees the only background noise. If you’re 
going to be at it for several hours, the light 
source will have to be a candle. Provided no 
more than half a candle is used at a time, a 
stable holder can be made with a sharp knife 
in less than 30 seconds from the soft plastic 
lid of a film container. An inverted billy raises 
the light far enough off the floor to read by and 
isolates the candle from any sudden buckling 
in the floor of the tent. If the billy is filthy and 
black, put it in a plastic bag before you bring it 
inside.’ 


New products (on loan to Wild) and/or informatic 
including colour slides, are welcome for possible 

recommended retail prices and preferably nol 
words. Send to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Pra 
3181. 
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Managing the Future 

Alpine National Park draft plans 



Proposed Management Plans for the 
Alpine National Park: Cobberas- 
Tingaringy Unit, Dartmouth Unit and 
Wonnangatta-Moroka Unit (Victorian Dep¬ 
artment of Conservation, Forests & Lands, 
1989, RRP $6.00 for each planning unit). 

The Alpine National Park is now a reality in 
Victoria. But it needs to be managed, and 
proposed management plans have been 
drawn up by the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands. The time for commenting on 
the proposed plans has now passed. 

There are too many proposals in the plans 
to cover in the space available, but some very 
positive ones are the exclusion of four- 
wheel-drive vehicles from Cowombat Flat on 
the Victoria-New South Wales border, where 
they have long caused considerable damage; 
the closure of much of the Davies Plain area 
to four-wheel-drives; and the establishment of 


wilderness and remote zones in many areas 
of the park. 

With one exception, mining has now been 
eliminated from the Alpine National Park. 
Grazing is limited, and we hope will be 
eliminated altogether in time. But as affluence 
grows, insensitive recreational activities will 
constitute the greatest threat to the Alps. 

With luck we will be able to recapture some 
of the feeling of extensive wilderness in the 
Alps which was still available in the 1960s. To 
do this, more road closures will be needed, 
and one important example is the Howitt 
Road, which cuts through the Snowy Plains 
and goes nowhere. 

The plans state an aim of making the Alpine 
Walking Track vehicle-free, but when this will 
occur is not clear. It should be set down during 
the planning process, not left until some ill- 
defined time in the future. In order to achieve 


Above, Mt Wills, one of the finest peaks in the 
Victorian Alps, has been excluded from the new Alpine 
National National Park for reasons of political 
expediency. Paul Sinclair 

this, the track from Bluff Hut round the range, 
over Mt Lovick, to the base of Mt Clear needs 
to be closed, and several others in the 
Dartmouth Unit. 

The Alpine National Park incorporates only 
43% of the Alpine Planning Area investigated 
by the government’s Land Conservation 
Council, and large regions remain available 
for less sensitive practices (such as 
four-wheel-drive use) outside the park. Those 
who engage in these activities should be 
encouraged to do so in these regions as much 
as possible. 

The wilderness areas proposed for the park 
are small, and there are simple ways to make 
them larger. Although this one has passed, 
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snowgum 
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POIARPLUS... 

When you're actively involved 
in sports, your clothing needs 
to respond to changing 
weather conditions and varying 
activity levels. 

Stylish and technical designs in 
Polarplus fabric achieve the full 
potential in these multi¬ 
functional garments. 

Polarplus is luxuriously soft, 
easy to wash with precise 
shape recovery, resistance to 
pilling and minimal water 
absorption to facilitate quick 
drying. 

Sizes: S, M, L, XL, XXL 

Colours: many 

SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 

PO Box 128, Cambridge Park 
NSW 2750 Australia 
Telephone (047) 21 4477 
Fax (047) 31 2293 



NEW RELEASES FROM THE VICMAP RANGE 


The Grampians North and South 

Discover Victoria's popular recreation areas with these outdoor leisure maps. Illustrated 
in colour and packed with local information including track notes, tours and amenities. 


Available now from the Mapshop and selected agents. See the whole range today at: 



/tctonitL' 

GROWING TOGETHER 


ALSO BOGONG HIGH PLAINS, WILSONS PROMONTORY, LAKE TYRES, HATTAH LAKES, KINGLAKE 


The Mapshop 
Information Victoria Centre 
318 Lt. Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 


Tel. (03) 663 3483 and 
(008) 13 6762 (toll free) 


















there may yet be another opportunity to make 
a submission to the Alpine Planning Team. 

Brian Walters 

Bushwalks in the Sydney Region Volume 1 

edited by Stephen Lord and George Daniel 
(National Parks Association of NSW, 1989, 
RRP $12.95). 

This book is the work of an enthusiastic 
group of bushwalkers within the National 
Parks Association of NSW. They have pooled 
their knowledge of some of the bushwalking 
areas near Sydney to produce a guide to 73 
walks in an area between Lake Macquarie in 
the north, Moss Vale in the south and Lithgow 
in the west. 

The book will be of most use to beginners 
looking for new walks and areas, but more 
experienced walkers will also find it interest¬ 
ing. The majority of the walks described are 
done in a day. Thq book contains much infor¬ 
mation on the use of public transport for 
access, the best season to go on a walk if you 
wish to see wildflowers, altitudes climbed and 
distances covered. Each walk description is 
written by someone familiar with the route; 
they seem accurate and up to date. Inter¬ 
spersed with the text are boxes containing 
useful titbits of information—how walking 
rates are related to terrain and how to interpret 
grid references, for example. 

Every description is accompanied by a map. 
These are adequate but dull and are only 
roughly drawn. All are at the same scale of 
1:25,000 so the maps for some walks extend 
over two pages. In addition to the maps, there 
are a number of ‘hand-drawn photos’ that add 
little to the book. I’m not sure whether the 
sketch of the inside of a glow-worm tunnel is 
meant as a joke! The book is fairly large in 
format and consequently does not fit easily 
into a day pack. 

The editors seem excessively concerned 
about boiling every drop of water you drink in 
the bush, including that from the Kowmung 
River! It has always amazed me, when taking 
beginning bushwalkers into some remote 
catchment completely cut off from develop¬ 
ment—the Kowmung, for instance—to be 
asked if the water is okay to drink. It’s an easy 
matter to look at a map and see whether there 
is any trace of civilization upstream. 

David Noble 

Blue Mountains for World Heritage by Geoff 
Mosley (Colong Foundation for Wilderness, 
1989, RRP $14.95). 

In the introduction to this small book, Geoff 
Mosley states that his aim is to ’undertake with 
you a mental exploration of the Blue 
Mountains environment focusing on those 
aspects which are internationally significant 
for conservation from a geological, botanical 
and scenic standpoint’. Mosley has served as 
a referee for the IUCN for other World Heritage 
nominations so he is well qualified to write this 
book. 

Presented in the form of a submission, the 
book will appeal to those who know the Blue 
Mountains already as well as those who want 
to know more about this fascinating area. It 
contains a wealth of information. 

It is divided into six sections and four 
appendices. The sections describe the history 
of conservation in the region, its geological 


and geomorphological history, natural 
vegetation and fauna, natural scenery and 
wilderness values, and the integrity of its 
natural systems. The book concludes by 
evaluating the significance of the Blue 
Mountains to international conservation. The 
text is well illustrated by black-and-white 
photographs, including many fine shots taken 
by Henry Gold. 

There are some minor faults. The section on 
vegetation concentrates too much on the area 
covered by the Katoomba 1:100,000 sheet. 
On the map showing the area proposed for 
nomination, the proposed Gardens of Stone 
addition to Wollemi National Park is truncated 
(omitted are important features to the west of 
the Wollangambe Wilderness). The examples 
given of slot valleys or canyons, near 
Wentworth Falls, are of less significance than 
the classic Claustral and Wollangambe 
systems. In relation to the Newnes pine 
plantations, it is stated that no new planting 
has taken place in the past few decades. This 
is not true, to the detriment of the natural 
vegetation. In the scenic description of the 
Kanangra Wilderness, the Blue Breaks area is 
ignored. Many bushwalkers regard this as the 
most challenging and remote part of this 
wilderness. 

The book concludes with a good summary 
of the reasons why the region should be given 
World Heritage status. All in all, it provides 
much up-to-date and interesting reading on 
one of the great natural areas of the world. 

DN 

Our Year in the Wilderness by Michael and 
Susan Cusack (Australian Geographic, 1989, 
RRP $39.95). 

A year in the wilderness may not be 
everyone’s idea of a holiday, but over 500 
couples replied to the advertisement in 
Australian Geographic. The idea was to 
sponsor an Australian couple to spend a year 
in a remote place, and then allow them to tell 
the story. The Cusacks were chosen, and 
decided to spend their year in the Kimberley. 
Those of us who go to wild places for shorter 
times know the refreshment the experience 
can bring. But a year of interacting with 
wilderness might exceed what we bargain for, 
in more ways than one. 

Even in a wild place like the Kimberley, 
civilization is present in the form of herds of 
feral donkeys and other animals; and no 
matter how environmentally concerned, 
people cannot live in a wild place for a year 
without having some impact on it. In this case, 
however, the impact of humanity on the 
environment seems secondary: what stands 
out is the effect the environment had on the 
Cusacks. A married couple, they had been 
living apart for four years before being chosen 
by Dick Smith to spend a year in the Kimberley. 
After the long dry season, which placed great 
emotional strain on both writers, there came 
the new life of the wet. It brought emotional 
and personal renewal which enabled the 
Cusacks to rediscover their feelings for one 
another and renew their relationship. 

Australian Geographic has produced this 
book to its usual high standard, and the 
photographs taken by the Cusacks warmly 
evoke the land they came to know. 

BW 


Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair and Walls of 
Jerusalem National Parks by John 
Chapman and John Siseman (Pindari 
Publications, 1990, RRP $14.95). 

On a 16-day walk over the central 
highlands, through the Walls of Jerusalem and 
across the main peaks of the Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park, our 
party experienced heavy rain on 13 days and 
snowfalls on 12. It was January. The weather 
in this central high country of Tasmania can be 
ferocious, but with time the weather itself can 
be appreciated as part of the beauty of the 
region. 

Although this is one of the most popular 
bushwalking areas in Australia, trips into it 
should not be treated lightly. Good advice and 
information will maximize enjoyment without 
lessening the sense of adventure. 

The combination of John Chapman and 
John Siseman, two acclaimed guidebook 
writers, is formidable. They have produced the 
definitive guidebook to this inspiring region 
using their tried and true formula of clear text 
and maps supported by photographs and 
background information. This guidebook will 
give you the necessary information in a 
carryable form, but will still leave places for 
you to explore. 

BW 

Sustainable Development-Challenges for 
Australia by Lyuba Zarsky (Commission for 
the Future, 1990, RRP $4.00). 

’Sustainable development’ is something of 
a ‘buzz-phrase’ at present. Like so many 
popular terms, however, it has already come 
to mean quite different things to different 
people. 

Common to all those who speak of 
sustainable development is the idea that we 
can have economic growth which need not be 
at the expense of the environment. This 
insight is valuable; it will encourage miners 
and loggers, for example, to pay the people of 
Australia a commercial rate for the public 
resources they use instead of (as at present) 
being in effect subsidized by the government. 

Still widespread, however, are an uncritical 
acceptance that development is a good thing 
and a reluctance to ask the really broad 
questions that our present environmental 
circumstances demand. In the end, sustain¬ 
able development is an economic concept, but 
perhaps it is an attempt by economists to 
catch up on a debate which has already 
passed them by. For too long economics has 
gone unquestioned in our society as the most 
important field of human endeavour. The 
combination of economics and technology has 
devastated our planet. The concept of sustain¬ 
able development begs the question of 
whether we now need or can afford ‘develop¬ 
ment’ at all. 

Lyuba Zarsky is an economist and her paper 
is designed to promote discussion. It draws 
from a wide range of sources and makes good 
reading. At times she is not critical enough of 
the more ludicrous statements made by those 
from whom she has obtained opinions. A 
representative of the forest industry is quoted 
as saying that ‘sustainable yield’ has been part 
of the foresters' lexicon for generations, 
whereas the history of logging in this country 
is one of exhausting a resource and moving 
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Fairydown 



SPECIAL OFFER 

FRfl SILK INNER SHEET with every 
Faitydown Everest sleeping bag purchased from the 


Scout Outdoor Centre 


880 Nepean Highway, MOORABBIN 555 7811 
172 Moorabool Street, GEELONG (052) 21 6618 
79 Mitchell Street, BENDIGO (054) 43 8226 
34 Lydiard Street Nth, BALLARAT (053) 31 367 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
3 Spring Street, CHATSWOOD 412 2113 
73 Macquarie St., PARRAMATTA 635 7715 
1 Carrington Ave., HURSTVILLE 57 7842 
83 Moore Street, LIVERPOOL 602 3755 
520 Hunter Street, NEWCASTLE (049) 29 3304 
38 Tompson Street, WAGGA (069) 21 2465 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
192 Rundle Street, ADELAIDE 223 5544 


y Street, HOBART 34 3885 132 Wickham Street, FORTITUDE VALLEY 252 4745 

Offer available until 29/9/90 - while stocks last! SOC; 


89 Petrie Plaza, CANBERRA 57 2250 


QUEENSLAND 



in Australia 

Other great walking guides from Lonely Planet: 

TRAMPING in NEW ZEALAND 
TREKKING in the INDIAN HIMALAYA 
TREKKING in the NEPAL HIMALAYA 
TREKKING in TURKEY 


Lonely Planet, P0 Box 617, Hawthorn 3122 



An extensive selection of walks in the Blue 
Mountains, Bouddi, Brisbane Water, Budderoo, 
Dharug, Heathcote, Kanangra-Boyd, Ku-ring- 
gai Chase, Macquarie Pass, Marramarra, 
Morton, Royal and Wollemi National Parks. 
The walks range from easy day dawdles to 
three-day pack walks so there is something for 
everyone. 

All proceeds go to support NPA 
activities and projects. 

Post to: NPA (Sydney Branch), 

PO Box A81, SYDNEY SOUTH, NSW 2000 


Please send me_copies of 

Bushwalks in the Sydney Region at 
$12.95 plus $2.05 for postage. 

Name__ 

Address_ 

_Postcode_ 

Enclosed is cheque/money order for 
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Strong and 
Waterproof 

These are just two of the Macpac advantages. 



The Olympus has survived formidable winds and being 
“buried alive” more times than we care to remember. The 
aerodynamic testing and Multi-pitch structure built into 
the Olympus is in every Macpac tent, to ensure they 
outperform their intended purpose. 

Ib complete their extreme weatherproofness, Macpac 
tents have double-coated flys and impenetrable bucket 
floors with tape-sealed seams. 

But we don't stop there. Macpac’s Multi-pitch system also 
lets you pitch any part, or all of your tent at once. And 
combined with large inbuilt vents, Multi-pitch minimises 
condensation by encouraging airflow. 

Macpac tents are designed 
and constructed in New Zealand 
to keep you safe, dry and 
comfortable in any weather. 



macpac 



on. If timber harvesting had been conducted 
on a sustainable basis, there would be no 
need for loggers continually to move into 
unlogged areas, as they still do. 

This paper represents an important step 
forward in the ‘greening’ of economics, and 
should help to promote informed public debate 
on the environment. 

BW 

The Ballad of Bungil Bottle by George 
Seddon (Centre for Gippsland Studies, 
Gippsland Institute, 1989, RRP $5.00). 

Most of this small booklet is a reprint of 
Alfred Howitt's account of his trip in bark 
canoes with two Aborigines down the Mitchell 
River gorge in 1875. Howitt’s account is 
splendid, and it is much more convenient in 
this form than tucked away in the Latrobe 
Library. 

Look out for a feature on the Mitchell River 
in a future issue of Wild which will tell the tale 
of what was almost certainly the first canoe trip 
down the Mitchell gorge. 

BW 

Phantom Walker computer software 
(Tasmanian Department of Lands, Parks and 
Wildlife, 1988, RRP $13.44). Walk Safely: a 
Guide to Safe Bushwalking video by 
T O’Loughlin, R Blakers and P Whyte 
(Tasmanian Department of Parks, Wildlife and 
Heritage, 1989, RRP $50.40). Walk Softly: 
Minimal Impact Bushwalking video by 
T O’Loughlin, R Blakers and P Whyte 
(Tasmanian Department of Lands, Parks and 
Wildlife, 1987, RRP $39.80). 

Teachers, do you need material helpful in 
introducing your charges to good bushwalking 
habits? These kits will be just the shot. The 
two videos are crammed with information, and 
you’ll want to stop them from time to time to 
let students discuss the contents. The 
computer package comes with activity sheets 
and other material. 

Written from a Tasmanian perspective, 
these educational packages will apply to many 
areas on the mainland as well. With their 
humorous touch, they are highly commend¬ 
able contributions to making bushwalks both 
safer and more ethical. 

BW 

Buller-Stirling 1:25,000 (Vicmap, 1990, RRP 
$7.50). 

This newest addition to the range of 
Outdoor Leisure Maps is a composite of 
sections of three other maps: Buller North and 
Buller South (both 1:25,000) and Howitt- 
Selwyn 1:50,000. 

It covers the area around Mt Buller'and Mt 
Stirling (as far west as Mt Timbertop) and, 
while being of interest to bushwalkers, will be 
of most use to cross country skiers; the 
network of ski trails on and around Mt Stirling 
is clearly shown. The Howqua River from 
Bindaree Hut to Howqua Hills is also included. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Other Title Received 

The Household Emergency Handbook by 

G M Galvin (Survival, 1989, $14.95). 
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OUR BAGS 
ARE TOPS 


Bimberi, Hotham and 
Jagungal. Great sleeping bags 
for inspiring summits. There are 
8 proving grounds for Paddy 
Pallin's innovative designs. New 
Mountain Series bags have the 
very latest in fabric' and fill 
technology. With advanced 
designs and features exclusive to 
Paddy Pallin bags. 

NEW FABRICS 

Pertex is a special new fabric 
with 9000 multi-filaments per 
square inch. This dense weave is 
highly wind and shower 
resistant. Yet Pertex feels softer 
and warmer than other nylons. 
Another first for Paddy Pallin. 


NEW DOWN PROTECTION 

With 3M we pioneer a special 
Scotchguard treatment for all 
our down. This greatly 
enhances lofting power and 
resistance to moisture. So your 
hag is more efficient, easier to 
clean and quicker to dry. 




NEW FEATURES 

Like 13cm panels for improved 
down containment. Snug down 
collars to seal in warmth. 
Re-shaped hoods for improved 
fit. Longer mummy models to 
accommodate taller types. 

NEW CATALOGUE 
Featuring details on all the 
Paddy Pallin bags, the Mountain 
Series Grading System, a full 
range of accessories and a 
complete guide to selecting the 
right bag. Write for your free 
copy today. 













150 Years of Bull? 


Old campaigner tells 


Our family has run cattle on the Bluff (Victoria) 
for 50 years. We built and maintain the Bluff 
Hut, and after public demand, have hosted 
commercial tours for seven years. 

Our clients are people who require the 
assistance of a professional operator to safely 
visit the high country. 

Over the years I have read with growing 
amazement and disbelief the many articles 
published in your magazine, some written by 
Doug Humann (Victorian National Parks 
Association). These unbalanced stories have 
consistently slammed us, our tours, and the 
Bluff Hut. Not once has there been mention of 
the thousands of people who have enjoyed 
staying at the Bluff Hut on private trips (it is 
open to all when we are not there), the help 
we have given many members of the public or 
the searches we have conducted, sometimes 
at the risk of our lives. The environmental 
appreciation and outdoor education our adult 
and student clients have received has not 
been acknowledged. 

Analysis of the campaign against us reveals 
subtle criticism of commercialism on public 
land using the environment as the justification. 
This, of course, is philosophy rather than 
conservation. 

The campaign consistently laments the fact 
that large numbers of people are visiting the 
Bluff and strongly implies that we are hand in 
glove with the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands, with claims it is upgrading 
the road for our benefit only. 

In the short space I have, please let me 
make four points: 

1. Quality magazines, such as Wild, create 
intense interest in remote places, and after 
reading the glamorous articles and 
advertisements for advanced equipment, 
people flock in droves. The increase in visitor 
numbers then puts pressure on the authorities 
to upgrade facilities, and eventually places 
such as the Bluff are no longer remote. 

2. The protection for the high country, 
purportedly given by the declaration of an 
Alpine Park, will be neutralized by the impact 
of the doubling of visitor numbers attracted by 
the publicity. 

3. The Bluff Hut and clearing was said by 
Doug Humann ( Wild no 35) to have been 
visited last Easter by 300 people and 30 four- 
wheel-drive vehicles in a four-hour period. I 
was at the Bluff Hut last Easter, and I 
estimated that over the four days, 2,000 
people, 500 four-wheel-drives and 150 horses 
visited the hut and clearing. Of these numbers, 
25 guests, 28 horses and three four- 
wheel-drives belonged to us, and we took 
home all our rubbish. 

Why then do we constantly have to accept 
a barrage from Wild on the subject of the Bluff? 

I believe, considering the public pressure on 
the area, it is in reasonably good shape. We 
regularly revegetate the clearing, repair the 
hut and refuge, drain the mud after winter, 
carry water which everyone uses, and replace 
mattresses and other gear which has been 


stolen. What contribution did the other 1,970 
people make last Easter when they visited? 

4. The Department of CF&L is fixing the 
road, not for us but because of strong demand 
from the public who wish to visit the area by 
four-wheel-drive. We had no need for any 
upgrading and, indeed, for years have done 
the draining and pothole work up to the hut. 
The CF&L and the Victorian Tourism 
Commission are in the process of developing 
balanced and practical policies for tourism in 
the Alps. I support what they are attempting to 
achieve to ensure that all sections of the public 
and overseas tourists can visit some of these 
places—not just the 6lite and physically fit 
sections of our community. 

I certainly hope that the Department of 
CF&L will resist the extreme pressure it is 
under at present from groups like the 
hypocritical Victorian National Parks 
Association. This association used the excuse 
of ‘tourism’ to lobby for the Alpine Park, but the 
ink was hardly dry when they started 
campaigning against some tourism, and are 
now lobbying the department to regulate 
commercial tours to an uneconomic level. 

No one is more aware of the impact of 
people on the alpine environment than we are, 
and consequently we do everything we 
possibly can to minimize that impact. The 
implied message given in the Wild articles is 
that only commercial groups have impact and 
private visitors are blameless, despite the fact 
that private people outnumber commercial 
groups perhaps 50 to 1. 

Removing the tour operators and the 
cattlemen will only increase the problem of 
people impact on the Alps, as there will be 
fewer responsible and experienced people 
working in the mountains to keep an eye on 
things. 

Space does not allow me rebut the many 
misleading comments printed over the years 
about our operation and philosophy. However, 

I would be delighted to speak to individuals or 
groups about the whole subject, and tell them 
the actual position which exists at the Bluff. 

Graeme Stoney 
High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 
Mansfield, Vic 

The only references to the Bluff Hut we can 
find in Wild in almost ten years have been an 
Editorial reference expressing concern about 
the damage caused by four-wheel-drives 
around the hut (a concern which we think Mr 
Stoney would share), 11 lines in Wild 
Information, a brief adverse reference as part 
of a much longer article on the Victorian Alps 
(the only article to deal with the issue), a letter 
supporting High Country Adventure, a critical 
letter in reply and two other letters (one 
criticizing our Editorial which referred to the 
hut and the other critical of the hut). It is not 
the case that there have been 'many articles’, 
still less a ‘campaign’. 

But even in this letter, which we have not 
edited, there is no response to the most 


important criticisms which Wild has very 
properly aired: 1. The 400 metre swathe 
bulldozed through the beautiful grove of snow 
gums behind the hut: 2. the construction of 
large extensions and outbuildings; 3. the 
denudation of ground cover in the extensive 
horse-yards; 4. the serious erosion caused by 
traffic from horse tours in nearby areas. Editor. 

Flavour of the Month 

I know Peter Treseder is ‘flavour of the month’ 
at the moment. His exploits are well reported 
in Wild. His latest exploit is, it would seem, the 
height of irresponsibility (photo on page 15 of 
Wild no 36). 

In a fragile environment such as this area of 
the Blue Mountains (it must be, Wild says so), 
to take a bicycle down an abseil rope would 
cause damage to the environment; more 
damage than a few pairs of boots. But to bring 
it back up—more hard work and much more 
damage! (I assume that he did bring the thing 
back up...) 

Please, Mr Editor, show some responsibility. 
Someone else may assume that because ‘Mr 
T’ can do such a dubious thing, they can too. 
Soon mountain bikes will litter the deep 
canyons of Oz, and people such as the 
editorial staff at Wild will complain loud and 
long... 

I see four-wheel drivers have come in for a 
bit of stick in the past. Some of them rightly 
deserve it, but the majority are responsible, 
just like bushwalkers. But...next time 
someone gets lost, falls and sprains an ankle 
or is in some way unable to complete their 
journey, how are they extracted from their 
predicament?...most often by four-wheel- 
drive...The wilderness experience is fine, but 
when things go wrong, modern technology is 
nice, be it a new Land Cruiser or my old 
'Landy'... 

Dennis Hill 
Beechwood, NSW 

In reply to the letter from David Weisser (Wild 
no 36), I must say that I am flattered that 
someone would take such an interest in our 
activities and the work-load of the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service Ranger. 

I can assure Mr Weisser that our descent of 
the Jardine River was well planned, 
self-reliant, and with adequate provision for 
any problems which might have occurred. 

I am bewildered, however, at the reference 
to ‘cutting a track through the National Park’. 
Our transport vehicle was driven only on 
established roads (tracks), the same roads 
apparently used by Mr Weisser, and the only 
damage to the environment caused by our 
party was footprints in the sand. 

Steve Irwin 
Concord West, NSW 

Conversion 

Your wonderful magazine has had quite an 
impact on my life. It has converted me from an 
armchair adventurer to an enthusiastic 
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“Your One Stop 
Map Shop” 

has maps and guide 
books for 

• Bushwalking & 
hiking 

• Canoeing 

• Cross-country 
skiing 

• Fishing & boating 

• Camping 

Hours: 

9a.m. to 6p.m. Weekdays 
9a.m. to 1 p.m. Saturdays 



Melbourne 
Map Centre 


740 Waverley Rd. Chadstone, 3148 


AVAILABLE AT SPECIALIZED SKI SHOPS 


PHONE: 569 5472 


The Main Range Jacket 


style, function and durability. 
Available from: 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
Townsville (007) 75 6116 
Torre Mountain Craft 
Sherwood (07) 379 5549 
K2 Base Camp 

Fortitude Valley (07) 8541340 
Mountain Equipment 
Sydney (02) 264 3146 
Mountain Equipment 
Chatswood (02) 419 6955 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Eastwood (02)8583833 
Bushcraft Equipment 

Wollongong (042) 29 6748 
Jurkiewicz Camping 
Fyshwick (062) 80 6519 
Wilderness Sports 

Jindabyne (064) 56 2966 
The Outdoor Experience 
Albury (060) 215755 


fully lined zip-pockets, 
wool-blend ribbing 
and YKK zips. I 
Colors: Rc ' 
Green/Pur 
Red/Grey. 


Bogong 

Melboi 


Melbourne (03) 600 0599 
The Wilderness Shop 
Box Hill (03) 898 3742 
Outsports 

Caulfield Sth (03) 523 5727 

Outsports 

Frankston (03) 783 2079 
Jolly Swagman 

Hobart (002) 34 3999 
Wilderness Equipment 
Fremantle (09) 335 2813 
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the next stage 

Our rucksacks have always been made tough for 
Australian conditions. Now the Kakadu has been 
rebuilt in two completely new styles, for comfort 
and convenience in the mountains or in the bush. 


Features of both new Kakadu models 
include: 

• Top lid pocket with improved 

• Lid map pocket 

• Improved contours 

• Nylon throat and extendible lid 

• Unique wand-pocket/ski-sleeve 
combination 

• Multiple lashing-points 

• New, improved harness 

• Three fully adjustable back 
sizes-S,M,L 

• Straps from hip-belt for lateral 
stability 

• Internal frame 

• Heavy-duty no 8 zippers 

• 12-ounce canvas reinforced with 
Cordura base 

• Choice of blue or red 

The Alpine Kakadu is designed for 
the high country with: 

• Crampon patch 

• Ice-axe loops 

The Bush Kakadu has the capacity 
to go anywhere: 

• Large front pocket 

• Front lashing-patches 

Ask at your specialist outdoor 
store for a full range of 
Outgear products. 


ON THIS NORTH 
POLE EXPEDITION, 
NO ONE PLANS ON 
CHANGING SOCKS 


1325 


X-C Skater 

The X-C Skater is an 
amazing sock. Even after a 
long, hard workout as I 
prepare for the expedition. 

from the skin leaving my 
feet dry. The sock stands 
up to haiti use. yet lemains 
comfortable: 


Distributed by 

■ Phone Melbourne 
| (03) 419 4211 

- — - Interstate (008) 33 
Fax < 03 ) 41716,0 



bushwalker. Last year I spent many months in 
New Zealand walking about ten tramping 
tracks and loved every minute... 

During a ten-day tramp on Stewart Island 
(NZ) I was very pleased to find a current 
edition of Wild in an isolated two-person bivvy 
shelter. It brightened up a couple of very bleak 
nights. Somebody had considered it important 
enough to carry it in (about four or six days, 
depending which direction he/she was 
walking) and thoughtful enough to leave it 
behind once it had been read. I’d love to thank 
that Wild walker! 

Wendy Mewett 

Forestfield, WA 

It’s great to see an adventure magazine as 
pure as yours, unlike some of the trash on the 
local market. Keep up the good work. 

Glenn Whalan 
Chester Hill, NSW 

Making a Splash 

While canoeing the Timbarra River this Easter, 
the University of Queensland Canoe Club 
discovered a glaring oversight in the 
McLaughlin's book Canoeing the Rivers and 
Lakes of New South Wales. There is an 
uncanoeable waterfall at GR 276686. It is 
potentially far more dangerous than the 
waterfall in the Clarence River Gorge. 

Although an experienced party of canoeists 
who follow the usual safety procedures would 
not be in danger, there are situations where a 
series of minor errors could lead to a tragedy. 
The first error would be in using a guidebook 
which doesn’t forewarn of the potential 
danger. I have written to the McLaughlins with 
updated information and I urge other 
canoeists to pass on similar information. 

River guides such as this provide a valuable 
service. They can only be revised and 
upgraded if active canoeists pass on 
information as it comes to hand. Some of our 
best rivers can only be paddled in high water. 
No single author can be expected to cover all 
the canoeable rivers in the country. 

Peter Eden 
Corinda, Qld 

Removing Overhanging Vegetation 

An item entitled ‘Just a Trim...’ in Wild no 36 
erroneously claimed that a six metre wide 
mechanical slasher had been bought by the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service for use in 
Royal National Park. 

The machine referred to is probably our flail 
mower, which has a 2.8 metre long cutting 
edge. The cutting edge is mounted on a 
floating arm, which allows it to trim the canopy 
and scrub along existing fire trails. The mower 
does not create new trails, nor widen the 
existing ones—it simply removes overhanging 
vegetation... 

Illegal use of trails by four-wheel-drive 
vehicles and trail bikes is discouraged by 
locked gates at trail access points. 

Kenneth Ayers 
National Parks and Wildlife Service 
Sutherland, NSW 
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Please send 
me details of 
J&H’s wide range of 
Adventure Wear/ 
Sleeping bags 


NAME. 


P/CODE. 


J&H, PO Box 443 Q 
NSW 2620 Austral! 


SEE-BLITZ 

BRILLIANT FLASHING LIGHT 
.. .your edge to survival 


Sighted at 16 km (clear night) 

Special marine & impact resistant materials 
As used by Rescue & Emergency services 
Waterproof to 150 metres 
Coloured lens caps 
2 year warranty 
Only needs 4 "AA" batteries 
Mounting Strap & Flotation collar 
included in R.R.P. $99.50 


For further information see your equipment 
supplier or contact Terra Maris Pty Ltd. 

Tel: (02) 451 4534. Fax (02) 975 2600 
5 Robyn Ave Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 


‘The Spirit of Adventure’ 


Gore-Tex and Down Extreme Clothing. 

Performance Gore-Tex Skiwear/ 
Rainwear. Superb Superdown Sleeping 
Bags. Designed, developed and 
manufactured in Australia. 
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650 LOFT SLEEPING BAGS 



Bushgear 



Bushgear introduces its BLACK ICE sleeping bag featuring the ‘usual’—high 
thread-count silky taffeta, stretch baffles, YKK coil zip, double draught-tubes, 
down collar, sewn cross-block, cocoon hood, box foot, etcetera etcetera etcetera. 
UNIQUE BUSHGEAR FEATURES include: 

* 20-25% more panels for greater down control 

• Vertical baffles under the head and shoulders to reduce down 
shift in this vital area 

• Multi-compartmented box-foot for superior foot warmth 
» Two models—Standard and Expedition. The 
Expedition is slightly wider and has greater 
baffle height 

• Three fill-weight options in each 
model to produce the best bag 
for the serious enthusiast’s 
purpose 


• The Best Down. A 

650-loft, 95/5 Polish white 
goose-down. The highest 
fill-power used in any 
production bag we know of, any¬ 
where! With qualities of superior 
loft, heat retention and longevity, 
this down is consistently 15-30% better 
than some very well-known Australian 
and NZ brands. 


The Price You Pay! 

The price of a good-quality empty shell of similar 
design is approximately $200. The price above that 
represents the down. Why pay an additional $200 for 
700 gms of down in the 500-550 loft range, when for only 
$270, ie 17% more expensive, you can be lighter and as warm 
with 600 gms of 650 loft? 


BUSHGEAR BLACK ICE... BEST DOWN, BEST DESIGN, BEST BAG, BEST VALUE 



For your nearest Black Ice stockist call Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd (008) 07 7067, (07) 252 8894 











THERMOS. 

BRAND VACUUM FLASKS 

The Name You Can Trust 

Keep liquids hot or cold for hours 

• Stainless-steel 
body & liner 

• Dual seal 
leak-proof stopper 

• Collapsible 
carry handle 

• Insulated 
stainless-steel 
cup 

• 5-year warranty 
Available in 1 litre 
and 1.85 litre sizes 

Trade enquiries: 

Thermos Pty Limited 

70 Long Street, Smithfield, NSW 2164 
Telephone (02) 604 0374 
Fax (02) 725 2141 


THE ORIGINAL 


BLANKETS 



■ LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACT OUTDOOR PROTECTION 
■ REFLECTS 80% OF RADIATED BODY HEAT 
■ HIGH IMPULSE SALES PACKAGING 
■ "COULD HELP SAVE SOMEONE’S LIFE" 

BE PREPARED — THINK SAFETY 

Trade enquiries: 

Thermos Pty Limited 

70 Long Street, Smithfield, NSW 2164 
Telephone (02) 604 0374 
Fax (02) 725 2141 



Leave the Road... 



with a 

reliable 

companion 


When you’ve got a Bmnton . . . 
you’ve got MORE than just a compass. 
Since 1894, Bmnton has a proven history of 
compass excellence. Our compasses are guaranteed 
accurate; expedition proven; field reliable; carry a Lifetime 
Warranty; are'used by the U.S. Army; the U.S. Forest Service 
and others the world over... the professional’s choice. 


ASK for Brunton! 


Bmnton 

MADE IN U.S. A. 


KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE 
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MAPS 


COVERING ALL AUSTRALIA BY 

AUSLIG 

AUSTRALIAN SURVEYING AND LAND INFORMATION GROUP 


AUSLIG, P.O. BOX 2, 
BELCONNEN, A.C.T. 2616 
Please send brochures on comprehensive range 
of maps and the address of my nearest stockist. 
NAME. 


Distributed by: 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 
Phone: (08)46 6061 Toll Free: 008 882058 
Fax: (08)340 0675 


ADDRESS. 


.POSTCODE. 
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We have been producing quality 
outdoor gear since 1967. Because we 
take pride in the meticulous 
craftsmanship and design of our 
products, we make them so that they’ll 
last. Most JanSport designers and 
consultants have been using our 
products for years, and they know 
from experience that dependable, 
high-quality gear is always an asset, 
whether you are taking it to the 
wilderness or off to school. 
JanSport day packs will give years of 
reliable service. Double stitching and 
taped seams ensure additional 
strength, and shoulder-straps are 
contoured and padded for absolute 
comfort. All stress points are 
reinforced. 



M o 

SUNDROP 

Originally designed to meet the 
needs of cross country skiers, the 
Sundrop has found enthusiastic 
acceptance from rockclimbers and 
extended day walkers. The JanSport 
Sundrop offers easy access to your 
load via a convenient front-loading 
system and its streamlined style 
guarantees you the finest day-and-a- 
half pack money can buy! 

CAPACITY: 35 litres 

FABRIC: 420 denier heavy-duty nylon with 
600 denier base 

COLOURS: Red, blue, purple, or teal 

WEIGHT: 1 kilogram 

FEATURES: 

• Double-layered fabrics on base for 
additional strength 

• No 10 YKK zip 

• Four side compression-straps 

• Base carrying straps 

• Padded back 

• Sternum strap 

• Dual ice axe loops 

• Four compression-straps 

For a complete range of JanSport day 


Proudly distributed by 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 
AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 

6 Dunn Crescent 
Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Telephone (03) 793 4288 
Fax (03) 794 0750 


MEYffi 

BOUND 




ENOUGH? 

? 

Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bush lands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more phone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 


■ AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

U Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 
* NAME. 


ADDRESS... 


P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
D Pack & Paddle Camps 

□ Standard Course (aged 17-30) 

□ Adult Course (aged over 30) 
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OF NORWAY 


Bergans of Norway has a long-standing reputation for quality and innovation. Bergans has led the way in rucksack design since 1906, 
and today’s range combines that long experience with the latest developments in design and materials. Bergans Tunnel Tents 
continue the standard set by their predecessors, and the Bergans Child Carrier is unsurpassed for safety and comfort. 


Internal-frame Packs 


Yeti Arctic Rocky Rover 

Volume 75 litre Volume 65 litre Volume 55 litre Volume 

Fabric Heavy cordura Fabric Heavy cordura Fabric Heavy cordura Fabric 

Weight 2.2 kg Weight 2.1kg Weight 1.9 kg Weight 

Alpinist (not pictured) Volume 90-120 litre Fabric Heavy cordura Weight 2.4 kg 
Also available—frame packs in 60 & 80 litres 


Outbound Camping, Bendigo 

Tasmania 

Mountain Creek Camping, Hobart 
Max Stratton, Ulverstone 
South Australia 
Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide 
Western Australia 
Go Camping, Perth 
Ranger Camping, Cannington 
Trade enquiries to 

Phone Melbourne 
f¥| (03)419 4211 
Richards Interstate (008) 331325 
McCALLUM Fax (03) 4171610 


Rossi Boots 
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The Girl From Downunder 
Goes Over The Top. 


When you choose to trek across the top of the world, it’s comforting to know you 
have the very best equipment the world can offer. And when you’re as sure-footed 
as Sorrel Wilby, there is only one choice. Hi-Tec Boots. Sorrel is planning the 
first Australian Trans-Himalayan Expedition this year — 5,000km across the top. 


HI-TEC 



Sports Shoes For High Adventure 


Trade Enquiries: 

A. K. Andrewartha Kevin Bullivant Agencies Floyd Footwear Pty Ltd Moulton Agencies 
S.A. (08) 212 1044 W.A. (09) 325 8428 Vic. (03) 419 2222 Qld. (07) 854 1061 


Hilanti Sports Pty Ltd 
N.S.W. (02) 438 1422 
Beeman/HT023 




Instruction 

All instructors are HGFA-qualified 
and insured. Extensively 
experienced in European and 
Australian flying conditions. 
Year-round tuition. 

Sites 

A wide variety of scenic Alpine flying 
sites near Bright and at Falls Creek. 

Courses 

2-day Introduction $220 

6-day Licence Certificate $660 

2-day Advanced Thermalling $220 


Equipment 

Excellent training equipment 
combined with radio-controlled 
instruction techniques. 

Dealers in most major brands 
including Falhawk, Airman, APCO 
and Harley. 


For full details contact: 

Brian and Nikki Webb 

Alpine Paragliding 

PO Box 3, Bright, NE Victoria, 3741 
(057)551753 


OUTDOOR GEAR 
AND CLOTHING 

REI has the best for your muscle-powered activities including 
hiking, climbing, skiing, bicycling, fitness walking and 
water sports. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


■ FREE CATALOG! - - 




-■ 


Of fax us at 1-206-395-7198 
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WILDERNESS 
FIRST AID 


Why this course 
is for you . . . 

Our comprehensive courses are dynamic, 
challenging and highly informative and 
will give you the skills to respond to any 
first aid emergency in the wilderness 
when medical help is hours or days 
away. 

Certification. All courses offered are 
examinable. 

Contract courses. We specialize in 
providing in-house staff training. 


Dates for 1990 

WILDERNESS FIRST AID 
Intermediate 

June 30-July 6 (Vic), July 23-29 (SA) 
Sept 17-23 (WA), Nov 5-11 (NSW) 
Advanced 
Nov 19-24 (NSW) 
Refresher Course 
June 22-25 (NSW), Oct 27-31 (Vic) 
_Dec 1-4 (NSW) 


For more information and 
a free brochure, contact: 

s First Aid Consultants 

47 Dundilla Rd, Frenchs Forest 
NSW 2086 Phone (02) 975 3273 


Ski Cross Country 


Come with us. Head out cross 
country. Tour through the valleys 
of ice and granite. Ski amidst the 
struggling snow gums until you 
are above the tree line. The views 
will leave you breathless. Instead 
of skiing through skiers, you ski 
through nature. Just $215 a 
weekend. 

That includes instruction, 
meals, accommodation at our 
Jindabyne lodge, and park entry. 
Five days cost around $535 ex 
Jindabyne. Snow camping, begin¬ 
ners and advanced courses avail¬ 
able. Call us for more information. 

IS 2K 


3rd FI, 333 Adelaide St, Brisbane (07) 229 0599 
3rd FI, 343 Lt Collins St, Melbourne (03) 670 0125 
45 King William St, Adelaide (08) 231 6844 
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SUPERIOR DESIGN - SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 

The very best for outdoor, camping and rescue use. 


LEGEND 

Professional Lighting Instrument 
Advanced technology, superior design, 
unsurpassed performance—Legend is 
the new generation mini-flashlight 
designed for the professional. More 
features than ever before. 

• Push-button switch • One-hand 
operation • Spot-to-flood beam focus 

• Serial no for ID • Rubber sleeves on 
head and barrel for grip • Aircraft-grade 
aluminium • Waterproof O-ring seals 

• High-intensity bulb • Computer- 
designed reflector • Switch lock • 6 
colours • 4 sizes • Made in USA • Wide 
range of accessories • D-cell size also 
available. 

Approved by NASA and used by 
astronauts in the Space Shuttle. 


SUPArSTROBE 

This light may 
save your life! 

This new Emergency Strobe for 
warning and distress marking 
is suitable for hikers, motorists, 
rescue services, campers, etc. 

Hundreds of uses. 

• Compact (10cm tall) 

• Durable • One alkaline D- 
cell to operate • 24-hour-plus 
run time (same intensity) • Up 
to several miles visibility 

• Clear lens for maximum 
visibility • Very economical 

• Waterproof • 200,000 + 
peak candle power. 

Now available in 2 models—pin only and pin-magnet 
combination—these Supa-Strobes are very economical to operate. 
The pin-only model is covered by US Mil Spec standard for 
waterproofness. The incredibly tough, high-impact plastic body, 
polycarbonate lens and brass military switch ensure long-term 
durability. Made in the USA, these units are approved by the US 
Coast Guard. 


SPYDERCO CLIPITS 

Award-winning Spyderco Clipit Knives are a forceful combination 
of the finest stainless steel and hi-tech design. With the incredible 
Spyder-edge, these knives cut with ease. Unique pocket-clip 
design makes them easy to carry. Several sizes available to suit 
all requirements. 



Just released — all new Spyderco Lightweights designed for the 
weight-conscious individual still desiring very high performance. 
Blades are the same tough G-2 stainless but handles feature 
superlight Dupont Zytel with integral clothing-clip. Two new models. 
Endura (77 grams) & Delica (50 grams). 



LEATHERMAN TOOL 

Full size Pliers in your pocket and more. 


Made in the USA, the incredible 
Leatherman Tool comes with a genuine 
25-year guarantee. Only 10.5cm when 
closed, the 100% stainless steel 
Leatherman Tool is one of the most 
practical and compact multi-purpose 
knives available. 

Designed for the individual with an eye 
for quality, ingenuity and elegance, the 
Leatherman features • Needlenose 
pliers • Regular pliers • Wire cutters 

• Knife blade • Ruler • Can/bottle 
opener • 4 Screwdrivers (3 flat and 1 
Phillips) • Metal/wood file/saw 

• Awl/punch. 

All parts are interconnected. No 
separate parts to lose. Leather pouch 
included with new cordura nylon pouch 
available. Smaller Leatherman Mini-Tool 
also available. 



AL MAR 4X4 TOOL MATE 

A design evolution, the Toolmate is a modern example of a utilitarian multi¬ 
purpose tool, originally conceived for commandos in WW2 and forgotten 
until now. The heavy-duty 4x4 features two full-sized blades—both 
conventional (77mm) and the incredible Spyder-edge (70mm) as well as 
a Phillips screwdriver, combination standard screwdriver/file, and a wire 
cutter/pliers. Your solution to those everyday chores that are required in 
every household. Constructed from the very best AM-6 steel and housed 
in a heavy-duty leather sheath, the 4 x 4 is meant to be used under the 
most demanding of conditions. 





TRADE ENQUIRIES: ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 

P.O. BOX 201, ROZELLE NSW 2039. PH: (02) 818 1955 FAX: (02) 810 8776 


WILD JULY/AUG/SEPT 1990 













SEE MORE OF 
THE SIGHTS. 


The Louvre. The Colosseum. Stratford-on-Avon. The Loch Ness Monster. 
Well, maybe not so much Nessie, but finding the world’s landmarks 
on your travel map is easier with the Mini Maglite AAA™ flashlight. 

Now poring over maps and travelling through unfamiliar places is 
almost effortless with this superb little companion at your side. 

About the size of a fountain pen, this perfect-fit Mini Maglite® 

« flashlight utilizes only 2 AAA batteries, yet packs the light 

I intensity of the larger, legendary Mini Maglite AA™ flashlight. 

The same state-of-the-art engineering and optical design is 
displayed in the smaller Mini Maglite AAA™ flashlight. It easily 
converts to candle-light mode by simply twisting off the head 
assembly and using it as a base. 

What’s more, anodized aluminium construction makes this 
lighting wonder extremely durable, as well as shock and water 
resistant. And a spare bulb is conveniently hidden in the tail cap. 
The choice of light is yours, with its exclusive Linear-Focus™ 
a candle- at 'i usta ' , ' e beam,radiates from a flood to a spotlight. And 
,y mbi m c * 10 ‘ ce ’ s a * so y° urs °f 12 fashionable colours to complement 
ught. your own personal accessories. 

American made and individually tested, each Mini Maglite AAA™ 


flashlight is backed by a confident limited lifetime warranty. 

Never before has a Mag-Lite® flashlight been more ideal for travel, fitting 
almost weightlessly into pockets, purses, and suitcases. Yet you’ll see with 
confidence down dark hallways, inside cabs, and in finding points on a map. 

So take along the intelligent lighting instrument that helps make any 
trip a shining success. See more than ever, with the Mini Maglite AAA™ 
flashlight. 

Then go ahead and find Nessie. Now there’s hope. 
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SYSTEM 


| The Cyclops II has been developed to be the strongest 
f and most reliable rucksack system in the world. It is 
particularly efficient at carrying heavy loads in rough, 
mountainous terrain, where its anatomic design provides superior 
carrying comfort and stability. 

BACK. The central channel protects the spine and improves 
ventilation, reducing sweat build-up. 

HIP BELT. For all-round strength, the hip belt runs completely 
through the back of the sack. The wide lumbar area ensures 
maximum stability and more efficient transfer of weight on to the 
hips. 


CYCLOPS II BACK 

KEY: 

1. Extendible and Contoured Lid* 

2. Haul Loop 

3. Top Tension Buckles 

4. Top Tension Straps 

5. Integral Aluminium Frame 

6. ADVENT Back with Body Profile 
High Density Foam 

7. Side Compression Straps which pass 
right through the Back* 

8. Curved and Contoured Shoulder 
Harness 

9. Chest Harness 

10. Shoulder Strap Adjustment Buckles 

11. Nylon Reinforced Base Comers 

12. Central Channel for Spine Protection 
and Ventilation 

13. Shoulder Strap Fillet Tape and Hip Belt 
originate from Base of Frame 

14. Conically Shaped, Padded Hip Fins 
which pass right through the Back 

15. Beigbuckle® for Quick Release and 
Non-Slip Adjustment 

* not featured on all models. 


Medium-sired pack for multi-day 
bushwalks and load carrying. 
Features multiple attachment 
points, dual haul-loops and 
extendible lid. Capacity 65-75 It. 
Back sires 1, 2, 3 


EXPEDITION 

Simplicity and ultra-lightweight 
materials make this the specialist 
pack for mountaineering, 
lightweight bushwalking and 
high-altitude pushes. 

Capacity 80 It. Back sizes 2, 3 


SIZE. To ensure correct fit, the Cyclops is available in three back 
sizes: 1 (small/ladies), 2 (standard) and 3 (long). 

FRAME. The foundation of the back is the extra-strong frame 
made from 25 mm aluminium alloy, HE30TF. 

FEATURES 

• Tough Ardura 1000 fabric 

• ADVENT on all body contact areas 


• Bar-tacked stress points 

• Reinforced base 

• All major seams double-sewn 



GUIDE 


bound 



TYGER 


A neat pack for overnight ski 
tours and other lightweight trips. 
Combines slim, uncluttered 
profile with excellent load 
support and stability. 

Capacity 55 It. Back sires 2, 3 



AZTEC 


Versatile two-compartment pack 
for walking and ski touring. 
Practically sized with access to 
bottom compartment, draw-cord 
divider and extendible lid. 
Capacity 60-70 It. 

Back sizes 1, 2, 3 


This rucksack is designed for 
extended bushwalking and trekking. 
Classic Australian profile with 
lid and front pockets for 
organizing smaller items. 

Capacity 85 It. Back sires 2, 3 



SCORPION 


Big-capacity rucksack suitable for 
multi-faceted expeditions to 
remote areas. Has dual haul- 
loops and multi-attachment 
points. Detachable side pockets 
convert to day pack. Capacity 
100 It. Back sizes 1, 2, 3 









■ Runs on Shellite fuel or kerosene 

■ New burner design focuses heat better 

■ Fine-tunes from full-blast to simmer 

■ 5-section windscreen is also pot support 


Distributed by 

JB Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
prWWl Interstate (008) 33 1325 
RICHARDS (03) 417 1610 
McCALLUM 




Peak 1 Multi-Fuel 
Stove: Lightest ever! 
Burns longer, stays lit. 

New efficiency through space-age 
technology. Easiest to light...to 
operate. Under 19 ounces. 



WALLNUTS 


Dovetailed sides ensure secure 
placements in flaring and 
bottoming cracks. 


In the continuing 
evolution of crack 
protection, DMM 
Wallnuts represent 
the highest form 
of the 
species. 



The Nutter — the best way to remove 
protection! 


DMM’s Betta Brake 

having an improved shape minimizes braking 
loads, gives better heat dissipation, and can 




Featherlite Snap \ \l III Gate open 600 kg 
2000 kg Wt 40 g j )( (^Closed 2200 kg Wt 38 g J 

EXCLUSIVELY DISTRIBUTED IN AUSTRALIA BY Spelean Pty Ltd (02) 264 2994 
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WHY THE 
PERFORMAHCE 
IS WORTH 
THE PRICE 


How can Gore-Tex fabric be waterproof 
and windproof yet still breathe? 

Sandwiched between layers of fabric, each 
square centimetre of the remarkable Gore-Tex 
membrane contains over a billion microscopic 



rushing winds and too small to allow liquid 
water to penetrate, but large enough to allow 



protected from wind, rain, snow and your own 
perspiration. 



The fabric is waterproof, but what 
about the seams? Garments made from any 
waterproof material are only as waterproof as 
the seams. The seams of all garments made 
from Gore-Tex fabric are permanently sealed 
and strengthened during manufacture with 
Gore-Tex seam-sealing tape and hot-air- 
welding equipment. 



making adjustments to suit the weather and 
your level of activity. 

Will I sweat in Gore-Tex fabric 
garments? Of course, just as we can when 
wearing a T-shirt or nothing at all. The hotter 
we get, the more we perspire. However, 
whenever you need weatherproof protection 
you’ll be' drier inside a ‘breathing’ Gore-Tex 
fabric garment. 



Is Gore-Tex durable? As well as providing 
unrivalled protection and comfort, the 
laminated membrane liquid-barrier outlasts 
any conventional fabric-proofing. Gore-Tex 
fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine 
washing using powder detergent. W L Gore 
and Associates offer a three-year warranty on 
Gore-Tex fabrics used in garments bearing the 
Gore-Tex fabric warranty tag. Garments 
carrying our warranty tag are the most 
reliable, waterproof, windproof, and 
breathable you can buy. We guarantee it. 


your perspiration vapour to escape. Garments 
made from Gore-Tex fabric are both windproof 
and waterproof. Because perspiration vapour 
passes through the membrane you stay dry, 
comfortable and safe while active or at rest— 


What should I wear under my Gore-Tex 
fabric garment? Whatever you like. You'll 
probably start with synthetic long underwear 
to wick perspiration moisture away from your 
skin. Simply add layers, depending upon how 
much insulation you need to stay comfortable, 



GORE-TEX 
FABRICS 
DO MORE 














trekking & walking packs 


Take the Lowe roaa 


WKerever the spirit roams free and adventure beckons you will find Lowe Alpine 
Systems. 

Lowe rucksacks were created by a unique family: Jeff Lowe, one of the world’s leading 
climbers and innovative thinkers; and his brother Greg, also a climber of the highest 
standard, but with a design flair and engineering background that moved ideas from the 
drawing board to practical and functional reality. 

Together they revolutionised rucksack design. 

When the Lowe family first started climbing together in the Rocky Mountains, like most 
people they used ex-army gear. Rucksacks either had an ungainly external "A” or "H” frame, 
or were simple soft packs suitable only for the lightest of loads. Most people put up with the 
limitations of their packs, but the Lowes were different. Particularly Greg, who with his own 
kind of genius began to develop a unique load-carrying system. 

The result was a new generation of rucksacks that revolutionised the concepts of fit, 
adjustment and carrying comfort. Today they are renowned world-wide. 



For years now climbers, skiers, bushwalkers 
and trekkers have looked to Lowe to supply a pack 
which would suit their specialised requirements. 
They demanded a pack which fitted tight and 
close to their back, yet allowed them freedom 
of movement to scramble, climb or ski. They 
needed a pack which was made to the 
highest standards, as any failure of pack or 
carrying system while in the mountains 
could prove disastrous. 

Quite simply, Lowe packs have become 
"classics”. 

Their success has been due in no small 
part to their versatility, yet it has never been 
a compromise. Climbers, mountain walkers 
and expeditioners the world over have 
enjoyed the carrying comfort and practical 
features of Lowe rucksacks for many years. 


Internal Frame System 

Greg Lowe’s internal frame system 

forms the heart of the Paralux 
suspension system. 

It is the most effective method of 
transferring the weight of your pack 
through the waist belt and on to your hips, 
using two aircraft-grade aluminium staves 
which slot vertically into two sleeves on the 
back panel. These also provide the upright 
shape, assist in packing and allow 
important air circulation around your 

Because all torsos are not the same size 
and shape, Lowe have developed specific 
frame lengths which ensure a perfect fit. 


Paralux Suspension System 

This is the world’s most successful 
carrying system. It uses the internal frame 
and a simple adjustment system to ensure 
complete carrying comfort for every pack 

Its simplicity has proven over the years 
the absolute reliability of Greg Lowe’s 
initial concept. 

The Paralux System effectively transfers 
the load from high on the shoulders to low 
on the pelvic structure without limiting 
body movement. This is achieved by 
combining the contoured, softly padded 
back pad and waistbelt together with the 


internal frame system and adjustable 
harness. Shoulders and spine are relieved 
and there is no pressure on the vulnerable 
discs. The ergonomically formed, thickly 
padded adjustable shoulder straps and 
waist belt have a special high-quality foam 
filling. Depending on the weight of the 
pack and the body posture when climbing 
or descending, the position of the pack can 
be fine-tuned by a rapid adjustment of the 
shoulder straps. 






high adventure! 
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Travel Kinni ► 

An American writer once said ... "the best time to 
explore Europe is 3 weeks after you have unpacked”. 

Though this may be true, most of us have to travel 
when we can, and will have a tight budget and schedules 
to follow. 

For this reason Lowe’s travel range has been designed 
to be as helpful and as organised as possible. 

The Travel Kinni has been a much loved travelling 
companion for many years. Its combination of 
hard-wearing good looks and functional excellence is seen 
all over the world. 

Two frame sizes featuring the Paralux system are 
available, so whether you use it as a suitcase or as a 
Trekking Pack it will give you years of great service. 


Trilogy Series 

The new Trilogy range grew from the Kinni 
success. Now there is an opportunity to have a 
range of luggage made to Lowe’s highest 
specifications. Carry-on luggage for aircraft. 
Street packs to large load carriers, all in 
Cordura with very attractive outdoor colours. 
We called this range Trilogy as we designed it 
to be carried in 3 ways; over the shoulder with 
a strap, by a carrying handle or on your back. 
Whether for work or play, we can smooth the 
route for you. 


Sydney: 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 
Morwell: 18 Tarwin Street (051) 34 3411 
Brisbane: 105 Albert Street (07) 221 6756 
Adelaide: 76 Pirie Street (08) 232 0690 



Perth: 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 
Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad Street (09) 385 1689 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (06) 247 7488 
Toll Free Number: Call from anywhere in 
Australia ® (008) 331 469 or fax (09) 324 1105. 
Our fax line is open 24 hours a day. 











TECHNICAL GORE-TEX PARKA 
Designed to protect with style, durability and 
function. A slash chest pocket, two cargo 
pockets with handwarmer pockets in behind 
and a map pocket ensure ample dry stowage. A 
generous, contoured hood folds into the collar 
and the jacket length is slightly shorter than our 
standard Gore-Tex parka — for a smart look 
when you don’t need to be battened down to 
the elements. The zip has double overlapping 
flaps (forms a gutter for maximum wet 
weather protection) and durable snap closures. 
Shock-cord draws at waist and hood complete 
the fit. It’s manufactured and finished to a high 
standard. 

Colours: Mid-Blue, Red or Black 
Sizes: S, M, L or XL 
Price: $299.50 

(We have five other models of Gore-Tex jackets 
— for full details request our latest catalogue) 


CANVAS SHIRT 

A shirt for the harshest of summers made from 
8 oz cotton canvas in a classic rugged style. The 
shirts are twin-needle sewn for durability, 
pigment-dyed for depth of colour, and 
garment-washed for comfort. The sizes are 
generous to allow for some shrinkage. 

Colours: Khaki, Cobalt, Brick Red or Black 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL, XXL 
Price: $49.50 

GORE-TEX TREK BOOTS 
Top of our range, the lightweight TREK boot 
comprises a single-piece leather upper with a / 
Gore-Tex sock and Cambrelle lining. The Gore-1 
Tex sock is free of stitching to ensure as 
waterproof a boot as possible. Traction 
Skywalk sole, bellows tongue, insole and 
comfortable fit all combine to make it the best 
of the lightweights we have. 

Sizes: 39-50 
Price: $219.50 


CANVAS SHIRT 


TECHNICAL GORE-TEX PARKA 


UNISAC DAYPAC 
A little beaut, with tear-drop opening allowing 
easy access for books, Polarplus jacket and 
camera, plus a pocket on the front for all the 
smaller items like pens, postcards and fruit. 
Made in durable Cordura nylon with padded 
shoulder-straps. 

Colours: Black i 
Price: $29.50 


GORE-TEX 
TREK BOOTS 


French Blue & Gr 


UNISAC 


WAREHOUSE OUTLET 
52 SMITH STREET 
COLLINCWOOD, VIC 3066 
PH (03) 417 6411 
BOX HILL, VICTORIA 
13 MARKET STREET 
PH (03) 890 1130 
SYDNEY 

TOWN HALL ARCADE 
CNR KENT & BATHURST STREETS 
PH (02) 261 8901 
CANBERRA 

SHOP 1, BM1 BUILDING 
CITY WALK (GAREMA PLACE) 

PH (06) 2S7 5926 

PRODUCT INFORMATION Sc MAIL ORDERS 
GPO BOX 2084S, MELBOURNE 3001 
PHONE TOLL FREE 008 333 484 
MELBOURNE AREA PHONE 417 6411 


TRAVEL ORGANISER 

An A5-sized portfolio, for note pad, envelopes, 
calculator, travellers cheques, maps and your 
Lonely Planet guide. Made from a durable, 
black pack-cloth nylon. 

Price: $14.00 

KANGA POUCH 

‘A pocket of generous proportions.’ Well, it’s 

actually a two-compartment pouch with zip 

closures you can wear around your waist. Keeps 

maps, travellers cheques, sunglasses, keys and 

the like at hand. 

Price: $15.00 
NECK POUCH 

Velcro flap-closure pocket plus a zip-closure 
compartment secures passport, cash and paper 
documents. It is cotton-backed for comfort 
with an adjustable neck-strap. 

Price: $9.90 

COTTON MONEY BELT 
Price: $6.50 


OUR LATEST 24-PAGE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
PHONE OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


iMi 


........ 















Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 826 8482, fax (03) 826 3787. 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (06) 282 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (06) 280 6519 
Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
Shop 1 
BMI Building 
City Walk 
Canberra 2600 
Ph (06) 257 5926 
Mountain Designs 
7 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (06) 247 7488 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (06) 257 3883 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (06) 247 4539 


New South Wales 


Alpsport Ski and Camping Centre 
1045 Victoria Road 
West Ryde 2114 
Ph (02) 858 5844 


Bush & Paddle Sports 
226D Princes Highway 
Kogarah Bay 2217 
Ph (02) 546 5455 


Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 


Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 5590 


Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft2119 
Ph (02) 484 3934 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
D B Stuff 
PO Box 52 
Berowra 2081 
Ph (02) 4561602 


Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Lt 
3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 3833 


Great Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 
80 Parramatta Road 
Lidcombe 2141 
Ph (02) 647 1488 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 

Shop 34A 

Town Hall Arcade 

Cnr Kent & Bathurst Streets 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 8901 


Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 


Mountain Equipment Pty Lt 
272 Victoria Avenue 
Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02)419 6955 


Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02)264 3146 


On Rope 

56 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 579 4554 


Caloundra Camping Centre 
63 Bulcock Street 
Caloundra 4551 
Ph (071)91 7177 


Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo Turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Rebel Camping 
348 Hume Highway 
Bankstown 2200 
Ph (02) 707 3877 
Rex Map Centres 
409 Pacific Highway 
Artarmon 2064 
Ph (02) 428 3566 
Rockcraft 

166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Hervey Bay Camping Centre 
417 Esplanade 
Torquay 4655 
Ph (071) 25 2755 
Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 
Jim the Backpacker 
138 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 252 4408 
K2 Base Camp 
140 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 854 1340 
Mountain Designs 
105 Albert Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 
Outback Billy's 
Cnr Ferry Rd & Minnie St 
Southport 4215 
Ph (075) 32 8588 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 252 4745 


Single Rope Technique 

54 Blackshaw Avenue 

Mortdale 2223 

Ph (02) 57 6420 

Ski Cross Country 

175 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (064)52 4147 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

66 Archer Street 

Chatswood 2759 

Ph (02) 412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

18 Hunter Street 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

493 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 3435 

Summit Gear 

(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
The Outdoor Experience 
518 Macauley Street 
Albury 2640 
Ph(060) 21 5755 
Thomleigh Tent Sales 
2A Railway Parade 
Thomleigh 2120 
Ph (02) 481 0473 


Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


South Australia 


Canoe Sport Pty Ltd 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 


Echo Radar Whitewater Rafts 
71 St Vincent Street 
Port Adelaide 5015 
Ph (08) 47 1277 


Flinders Camping 
108 Gawler Place 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Grundy's Shoe Store 
186 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)223 5157 


Mountain Designs 
76 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure 

Equipment 

228 Rundle Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 232 3155 


Tasmania 


Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 


Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 


Queensland 


Adventure Camping 
11 Ross River Road 
Townsville 4812 


Ph (077)75 6116 


Equipment 


Adventure Equipment Cairns 
69 Grafton Street 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 31 2669 


Ashcraft Industries Pty Ltc 
9 Timms Road 
Everton Hills 4053 
Ph (07) 353 1955 
Back Track Adventures 
226 Given Terrace 
Paddington 4064 
Ph (07) 368 4987 


Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3999 


Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing 

71 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 4395 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
76 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 4240 



Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 

Victoria 

Aiking Repairs 
2nd Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 2586 
Ajay’s Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 
Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 
BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 
BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 


Bogong 

55 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 600 0599 

Bowyangs Maps & Guides 

259 High Street 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 862 3526 

Broadway Disposals 

259 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 

Bunyip Boot Company 

PO Box 70 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03)417 6092 

Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 670 1177 

Canoe & Sport 

37 Haig Street 

Box Hill South 3128 

Ph (03) 898 4668 

Canoe Factory 


Ph (03) 885 5159 


Canoes Plus Pty Ltd 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew3101 
Ph (03) 817 5934 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 


Highpoint Camping and Disposals 
Shop 34 
Highpoint City 
Rosamond Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03)318 6758 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
13 Market Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 890 1130 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
78 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 642 1942 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd Warehouse/ 
Mail Order 
52 Smith Street 
Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03) 417 6411 


Lakes Map Supplies 
PO Box 600 
Lakes Entrance 3909 
Ph (051)551482 
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Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
862 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 322 4774 


Guerba Expeditions 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 


Thor Adventure Travel 
228 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 3155 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
1/891 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2666 


Hi Himalaya 
17/89 Broome Street 
Maroubra 2035 
Ph (02) 661 8928 


Mountain Designs 
18 Tarwin Street 
Morwell 3840 
Ph (051)34 3411 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
Outbound Camping 
83 Mitchell Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 0070 
Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (008) 03 4213 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
11 Mephan Street 
Footscray 3011 
Ph (03)318 3244 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Outsports 
36 Young Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 2079 
Outwardly Mobile 
34 Waltham Street 
Sandringham 3191 
Ph (03) 521 0393 
Oz Camping & Disposals 
664 High Street 
Thornbury 3071 
Ph (03) 484 2849 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
8 Market Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 8596 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
360 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 4845 


Richards McCallum A/Asia Pty Ltd 

PO Box 14 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03)419 4211 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03)663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

172 Moorabool Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052] 21 6618 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
523 Whitehorse Road 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 874 7044 
The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 


Yodgee's Sportscene & 
324 Glenhuntly Road 
Elsternwick 3185 
Ph (03) 523 7377 


Camping 


Yodgee’s Sportscene & Camping 
196 Glenferrie Road 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 6586 


Yodgee’s Sportscene & 

Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3108 


Camping 


Western Australia 

Mountain Designs 
31 Jarrad Street 
Cottesloe 6011 
Ph (09) 385 1689 


The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Wilderness Equipment 
29 Jewell Parade 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

Hong Kong 

Everest Sports Ltd 
M/F 83 Sai Yee Street 
Mongkok 
Kowloon 
Fax 390 0024 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Services 

1st Floor 

13 Saigon Street 

Yaumatei 

Kowloon 

Ph 782 0200 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
1st Floor 

168 Des Voeux Road 

Central 

Ph 541 8876 

USA 

Recreational Equipment, Inc (REI) 
International Mail Order 
PO Box 88125 
Seattle 

WA 98138-0125 
Ph (01)206 575 3287 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (06) 247 8949 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (06) 247 4539 

New South Wales 

Adventure Education 
62 Boundary Road 
Wahroonga 2076 
Ph (02) 489 4285 
Afro Ventures 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 

Australian School of Mountaineering 

166 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 2014 

Ausventure Holidays 

PO Box 54 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1188 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

PO Box 242 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 1271 

Exodus Overland 

73 Walker Street 

North Sydney 2060 

Ph (02) 956 7766 

Explore Worldwide 

73 Walker Street 

North Sydney 2060 

Ph (02) 956 7766 

Goway Canada 

73 Walker Street 

North Sydney 2060 

Ph (02) 956 7766 


Kosciusko Adventures 
PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 
On Rope 

56 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 579 4554 


Out 'n' About Adventure School 
PO Box 417 
Unanderra 2526 
Ph (02) 963 2370 


Outward Bound 
GPO Box 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (008) 26 7999 


Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047)82 2014 
Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
c/- 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Tracks Europe 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 7766 


Wilderness Expeditions 
73 Walker Street 
North Sydney 2060 
Ph (02) 956 8099 


Wilderness First Aid Consultants 
47 Dundilla Road 
Frenchs Forest 2086 
Ph (02) 975 3273 


Wilderness Sports 
Shop 7 

Nuggets Crossing 
Jindabyne 2628 
Ph (064) 56 2966 


Wildwise Adventures for Women 
PO Box 63 
Gerringong 2534 
Ph (042) 34 2563 


World Expeditions 
3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 


Northern Territory 

Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 0810 
Ph (089) 85 2134 


Queensland 


interNATIONAL PARKtours 
cl- Binna Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 
via Nerang 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Peregrine Adventures 
Back Track Adventures 
226 Given Terrace 
Paddington 4064 
Ph (07) 368 4987 
World Expeditions 
6th Floor 

131 Elizabeth Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 5355 


PO Box 1355 
Milton Centre 4064 
Ph (07) 833 4330 

South Australia 

Peregrine Travel— 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5905 


Tasmania 

Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 

Maxwell’s Cradle Mtn-Lake St Clair 

Charter Bus Service 

Wilmot 7310 

Ph (004) 92 1431 

Mountain Stageline/Wilderness 

Transport 

59 Brisbane Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 34 0442 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Airport 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Tasmanian Highland Tours 
POBox 168 
La Trobe 7307 
Ph (004) 26 9312 


Tasmanian Wilderness Transport & 

12 Edward Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 9599 


Tasmanian Wilderness Transport & 
Tours 

28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 


The Taswalks Centre 
Chudleigh 7304 
Ph (003) 63 6112 


Wild Cave Tours 
RSD 708 
Caveside 7304 
Ph (003) 63 8142 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 




Alpine Paragliding 
PO Box 3 
Bright 3741 
Ph (057) 55 1753 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
POBox 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 221 
Oxley 3678 
Ph (057) 27 3382 


Bush and Alpine Expeditions Pty Ltd 

PO Box 499 

Hawthorn 3122 

Ph (03) 819 5524 

Snowy River Expeditions 

PO Buchan 3885 

Ph (051)55 9353 

Victorian Board of Canoe Education 
332 Banyule Road 
Viewbank 3084 
Ph (03) 459 4251 
World Expeditions 
1 st Floor 

393 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 8400 


Western Australia 


Adventure Out 
862 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 322 4555 
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Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097)56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

PO Box 27 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Nangar Wilderness Backpacking 

Expeditions 

PO Box 1209 

East Victoria Park 6101 

Ph (09) 458 9738 

Peregrine Adventures 

Summit Travel 

1st Floor 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

(09) 321 1259 

World Expeditions— 

Adventure World 
2nd Floor 
8 Victoria Avenue 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 221 2300 

Adventure Network International, Inc 
Suite 200 

1676 Duranleau Street 
Vancouver BC V6H 3S5 
Ph (604) 683 8033 

New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 



90 cents a word (minimum $9.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue), 15 
April (winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October 
(summer). Mvertisements will be inserted in 



All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
i nf ri nge the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or trade mark. 

Send order ahd payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 

Camping and Cooking in Australia. 

With 72 recipes. All you need to know 
in handy glove box edition. Direct from 
author. $6.00 plus $1.50 postage. 
Planar Graphique, PO Box 658, Manly, 
NSW 2095. 

Climbing Boot Resoles. 5.10 Stealth 
rubber. Send boots and payment of 
$60 (includes return postage) to Lucas 
Trihey, 34 Mount York Road, Mount 
Victoria, NSW 2786. Enquiries (047) 
87 1480. 

Employment—Rafting Instructor. 

Peregrine Adventures requires two 
full-time rafting instructors for the 
rafting season commencing 
September. Applicants must have 4-5 
years experience as a senior rafting 
guide, hold a current Wilderness First 
Aid Certificate or similar and be able to 
travel at short notice. Please send 
resume to Peregrine Adventures, 2nd 
Floor, 258 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne 
3000. 


Exciting Nullarbor Caves 
Discovery. Rare opportunity to join 
one of the first groups to explore the 
Crystal Labyrinth. Experience the 
dazzling display of unique crystal 
formation in this recently discovered 
maze of crystal-lined chambers and 
tunnels. Go ‘space walking’ and rafting 
in huge underground lakes, explore the 
largest cave chamber in Australia, the 
amazing Beam Cave, and extensive 
galleries of ancient Aboriginal 
paintings. Also close encounters with 
breeding Southern Right Whales. 
Limited places on 11-day ($1,150) and 
8-day ($995) expeditions ex Adelaide. 
Departures June-October. Contact 
Osprey Wildlife Expeditions, 27 
Strathalbyn Road, Aldgate, SA 5154. 
Phone (08) 370 9337. 

Fibreglass Sleds for XC Touring. 
Fibreglass shell for only $126. Fitted 
out with harness and towing traces, 
$330. Phone (058) 29 9497 (ah). 

Hi Himalaya. Trek Nepal! 16-day trek 
$1,990, four weeks $2,450. (All 
inclusive: air fares, porters, guides, 
meals, hotels and brilliant mountains.) 
Phone (02) 661 8928. 

High Country Expeditions 1991. 
Professionally led expeditions. August 
1990 Mustagh Ata (7,546 metres) 
China. January 1991 Karstenz 
Pyramid (5,050 metres) Irian Jaya. 
April 1991 Parchamo (6,273 metres) 
Nepal. May 1991 Huntington (3,939 
metres) Alaska. August 1991 Mustagh 
Ata (7,546 metres) China. For full 
details contact HCE, PO Box 22613, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Phone 
(03) 84 4297. Fax (03) 84 5266. 

Mud Brick Cottage. Self-contained 
(sleeps 4-6), from mid-July at beautiful 
Mallacoota. Backs on bushland. Close 
to town, beach, bush. Contact Barbara 
de Bruine (062) 58 3531 (ah), (062) 59 
2642 (bh). 

North-west Grampians, Victoria. 

Beaut budget accommodation for 
couples, perfect for bird-watchers, 
bushwalkers. RMB 7388, Horsham 
3401. Phone (053) 83 6203. 

Retail Business for Sale, Cairns. 
Excellent opportunity in North 
Queensland, one of the major growth 
areas in Australia. The new 
International Airport Terminal and run¬ 
way extensions have just been 
completed. As well, domestic dereg¬ 
ulation and a huge Japanese 
investment in real estate, resorts and 
hotels will ensure that this region will 
greatly increase in international 
tourism, domestic tourism and resident 
population. The shopcatersfortourists 


buying Australian-made safari 
clothing, as well as people travelling or 
arriving from overseas and requiring 

? ood-quality travel packs and gear. 

he shop also caters for the local 
adventure sports with equipment for 
abseiling, canoeing, etc. Cairns is one 
of the major backpacker destinations 
in Australia. The future and potential of 
this business are excellent. Contact 
the Manager, Adventure Equipment 
Cairns, 69 Grafton Street, Cairns, Qld 
4870. Phone (070) 31 2669. 

Public Liability Insurance 
Programme. You are invited to obtain 
details of this programme which serves 
the insurance needs of commercial 
adventure travel and is known to 
IATOC operators in Australia and North 
America. You will learn how this 
programme: • insures travel anywhere 
in the world • is underwritten by six 
major insurers • intelligently responds 
to all outdoor activity • engages in 
education, accident analysis and 
information through our newsletter. 
Phone John Tubridy (02) 923 2800 or 
write to Robert Barrow Australia, 
Lloyds Brokers, PO Box 477, North 
Sydney 2059. 

Pure Silk Inner Sheets by DB Stuff. 

The ultimate in luxury sleeping. 
Lightweight, compact and so 
comfortable. Colours: red, royal blue, 
wattle yellow, jade green, electric blue, 
black. Standard $43.50, long $46.50, 
YHA $57, double $89. Poly-cotton and 
cotton inner sheets also available. Now 
available, a new range of pack covers, 
pack liners, pile mitts and stuff sacks, 
as well as the popular yellow canyon 
bag. Prompt mail-order service by 
Australia's leading supplier of silk inner 
sheets. Prices include postage within 
Australia. Send cheque or money 
order, name, address, phone number 
and order: Diana Bisset, DB Stuff, PO 
Box 52, Berowra 2081. Phone (02) 456 
1602. 

Sillinger White-water Rafts. Now 

available in Australia. Made in France 
out of heavy-duty red Hypalon rubber 
fabrics. Fabric guaranteed ten years 
against ageing, cracking and porosity. 
12, 13, 14, 15 foot standard and 
self-bailing models available. Write, 
call or fax for more details. Echo Radar 
Whitewater Rafts, 71 St Vincent Street, 
Port Adelaide 5015. Phone (08) 47 
1277. Fax (08) 47 7331. 

Ski Cross Country. We have a wide 
range of holiday courses for beginners 
and experienced skiers, based at our 
comfortable Mt Beauty and Falls Creek 
lodges, with snow camping and guided 
touring options. Small, friendly groups 


allow personal tuition from our 
good-humoured instructors. For 
brochure contact Bogong Jack 
Adventures, PO Box 221, Oxley 3678 
via Wangaratta. Phone (057) 27 3382. 
Wild Magazines 1-21, 23, 25. $70. 
No offers. (03) 459 4618. 

Wild Magazines. 19 back issues 
including earliest. Best offer. Phone 
(03) 878 0440. 

Wild Volumes 1-32 for Sale. Best 
Offer. (03) 699 3850 (ah). 

Women. Ski with us! Wildwise 
Adventures for Women. 3-5 day 
packages, all levels, some with 
Telemark champion Monica Larsson, 
snow camping or lodge base. PO Box 
63, Gerringong 2534. (042) 34 2563. 


ClublUem 



NSW Nordic Ski Club. We specialize 
in Nordic touring—introductory, day, 
overnight and extended trips. Meetings 
first Wednesday of the month April to 
November. PO Box A683, Sydney 
South 2000. Phone (02) 416 6134. 
The Rockclimbing Instructors 
Association of Queensland 
Incorporated welcomes new 
members interested in climbing and 
climbing instruction. The association's 
main aim is to improve instructional 
standards. Numerous weekends are 
run throughout the year for beginners 
as well as for more advanced climbers. 
Contact the President—phone (07) 63 
7556. 


YHA Activities meets every Monday 
(except public holidays) from 7.45 pm 
to 9.15 pm at CAE Conference Centre, 
Level 2A, 256 Flinders Street, 
Melbourne. Activities include bicycle 
touring, bushwalking, canoeing, field 
studies, horse-riding, Nordic skiing, 
portable hostels, sailing, scuba diving, 
water-skiing. New members welcome. 
Contact YHA Victoria, 205 King Street, 
Melbourne. (03)670 7991. 



RETAIL MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd is seeking a Retail Manager for 
the Sydney store. The position is demanding and 
requires a person with skills in shop administration, staff 
management, stock control and merchandising. The 
person will have a high sales motivation and be 
trustworthy and reliable. Knowledge of outdoor 
equipment and clothing is a primary requirement. 
The position is available from September. 

Please direct your applications to: 

John Pawson 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd 

52 Smith Street, Collingwood, Vic 3066 

Ph 008 333 484 or 03 417 6411 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

/£\ Rain Parkas and 
Jml Overpants 

/1 "\ /0\ Fleece Jackets 

\ Pi,e Jackets 
N P r "y7 rW) Gaiters 
j—J-- MM Water Bags 
/ 1 j/M Bum Bags 
1 \/ I \ \ Day Packs 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
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Exhibiting blind faith 
in his ropes (and 
Blue Mountains, 
New South Wales, 
rock) Lucas Trihey 
takes the plunge 
of his life. 

Mark Baker 


Wild welcomes 


payment is at 
our standard 






Chlorofibre takes 8 seconds 


Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when you’re hot, but 
that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to keep warm, you 
have to keep dry - and that’s where chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from the skin with uncanny 
effectiveness. They insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. Scientific 
tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 




Makes You Look Great 


Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd 

4b Wilmette Place, Mona Vale. NSW. 2103. Australia 
Telephone: (02) 997-3611 — Fax: (02) 997-4316 


Available in 
White and Navy Blue 







If you’re trying to decide what sort of 
sleeping bag to buy, you’ll probably be 

__1 \T, 


infused. Not only are there a number of 
brands, but each one has a range which 
may include up to twenty different models! 
The trap that most consumers fall into is to 
compare bags primarily on price. 

If you are in this position, here are the 
two most important criteria on which to 
base your selection: 

The Loft of the Down 

All downs are not created equal. Their 
quality is measured in terms of LOFT - the 
ability of down to expand and fill a space. Don’t 
be misled - the loft rating of a down bag is 
the single most critical consideration. The 
actual amount of down in the bag and the 
design are only secondary. Just remember, the 
higher the loft rating, the better the down; and 
better downs can deliver superior warmth for 
less weight and bulk. 

Good Design 

The control of down movement inside the 
shell of a sleeping bag is important in delivering 
the full potential of top quality down. 


Mountain Designs’ performance features will 
guarantee that you get the best possible sleeping 
bag for your investment. 

Down Versus Synthetic Bags 
For a price-conscious consumer, the most 
obvious difference between sleeping bags is the 
large cost difference between down and 
synthetic bags. Experience has shown that 
choosing a synthetic bag over a down bag on 
price alone is false economy. 

A down bag that is cared for will last 3-4 
times longer than a synthetic bag. In other 
words, its cost on the basis of 'years of use’ is 
about the same as synthetics!. And all the time 
you will experience the added pleasure of having 
the finest product — light, compact and warm. 

Mountain Designs have pioneered 
sleeping bag design in Australia, producing 
top quality bags for over 15 years. Their 
present range of 15 bags starts where most 
others finish. For many years 550 loft down 
was considered the best. The present 
Mountain Designs range now starts at 550 
loft and progresses through 600 loft and on 
to their incredible 770 loft down! 


Add this to their great design features, and 
you’ll find it hard to go past a Mountain 
Designs super-loft sleeping bag. 

A Life and Death Choice 

Whilst your choice of a sleeping bag ma 
not be this serious, for Tim Macartney-Snai 
it could well have been. He has climbed 
Everest and relied on his Mountain Designs 
sleeping bag to stay alive during the 
incredibly cold and vicious nights on the 
mountain. Similarly, Robert Swan relied o 
Mountain Designs sleeping bags to keep hi 
safe for many weeks on his walk to the 
North Pole. 

These men, and many others, chose 
Mountain Designs sleeping bags because the 
couldn’t afford to take any chances. Can yoi 


Sydney: 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 
Morwell: 18 Tarwin Street (051) 34 3411 
Brisbane: 105 Albert Street (07) 221 6756 
Adelaide: 76 Pirie Street (08) 232 0690 



Perth: 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 
Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad Street (09) 385 1689 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (06) 247 741 
Toll Free Number: Call from anywhere in 
Australia ® (008) 331 469 or fax (09) 324 1105 
Our fax line is open 24 hours a day. kp ajv 06« 









